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FOR SUMMER SUNSHINE THIS WINTER 


ROUND VOYAGES TO ARGENTINA 
by ANDES* (26,000 tons) and ALCANTARA (23,000 tons) 
with stay on board in Buenos Aires. 
Embarking at Southampton:— 


ANDES ALCANTARA 
Nov!12 39 days Dec 7 45 days 
Jan 13. 42 days Feb 4 14°46 days 


*(The only ship on the South American run fitted with anti-roll stabilisers) 
_ SEA VOYAGES TO RIO DE JANEIRO 


aliowing a few days ashore while 
waiting for return ship 


Expenses on board ship can be prepaid without affecting basic allowance 


Full details from Travel Agents or Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London EC3 MAN 0522 
America House, Cockspur Street, London SW) WHI 9646 


the way to winter sunshine 
— with sunshine all the way 
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UNION-CASTLE 


announce SPECIAL 
REDUCTIONS 


in RETURN FARES to 


SOUTH AFRICA 


These reductions apply to outward voyages from 
Southampton by Mailship during April, May and June 
1955; with option of return in August, September or 
October. Specimen return fares to Cape Town 
£154.13.4 First Class (A.4) 
£116. 16.0 Cabin Class (C.5) 


ROUND AFRICA VOYAGES. First and One-Class 
(Cabin) Fares will be reduced by 25% for Round 
Africa voyages leaving London fortnightly between 
the beginning of May and early July. 

Reduced Fares from £177. 


FULL DETAILS FROM TRAVEL AGENTS OR 
3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC 3 
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Southampton to South Africa 
every Thursday afternoon at 4.0 
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A selection of 
Beautiful Gifts from 
H a mil fon & vf ne/ le S | Heather mb brooch 


in 9-et, gold circle set with 
pearls £11.5.0 


Heather spray 
brooch in 9-et. 
gold set with 

pearls £1 90.0 


A Edinburgh crystal is 
Characteristically Scottish; 
af: illustrated is one piece from 
the complete suite of eleven items. 
Price list on application. m ravelling clock that 
folds to close. 

With leather case 

£43 . 3 


QUAICHS 


Reproductions 4%in..£9. 14. 0 
in silver of ‘4in, £7.16.8 
these ancient 2jin. £4. 4.0 
Scottish drink- 2hin. £2. 10.0— 
ing vessels.  1#in. £1. 18.0 


Larger sizes up to 12in. dia. available. 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths, 
Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers : 


87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2. Central 4898, Telegrams: Inches, Edinburgh 
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Gangway to Life... 


Across the ‘Arethusa’ gangway many 
poor boys have found the life they 
wanted—a life of happiness and 
service. Over 15,000 boys have 
already passed through the 
*Arethusa’ to successful careers and 
there is a long waiting list . . . dona- 
tions are needed to meet continually 
rising costs, will you help one of the 
next 15,000 ? | 


Please send a donation to the Secretary 


NOT NATIONALISED 
NOT SUBSIDISED 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M THE QUEEN 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


M035 Underwear 


In the wide open fields and on the bleak 
hill-sides wool has kept the sheep warm 
t the ion 

that ravage the race of Britons there is 
nothing like wool. Two Steeples No. 35 
quality full fashioned heavy-weight under- 


wool rendered unshrin 


Vests—Round neck, each 
Trunks—Elastic waist .. 
Also available—Button front short or 

long sleeve Vests, Pants and Drawers. 


4 Two Steeples 


Uf unable to obtain, write— 


Dept.B.M., Two Steeples Ltd., Wigston, Leicestershi 


Treat your feet to 


come in weary from “SS yle No. 56. 
work or play and slip your Men go 
tired feet into these superbly 9/2807 7” effect 
comfortable Baffeez slip- ~ “ Velsuede 
pers! Baffeez half-inch 15/3 a pair. 

Dlaited-fibre soles entrap an air-layer of 
warmth and give extra spring to your step. 
The **Velsuede”’ uppers are a 
pleasure to the eye. Never was foot comfort 
so cheaply bought at only 15/3 a pair. 

Write for the name of your nearest stockist to 
DOUGLAS FRASER & SONS LTD. 
ARBROATH SCOTLAND 
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What a treat it is to SLY 


at death can be provided by £85 p.a. from 
age 30. If you wait until age 50 it needs £170 p.a. 


Make the provision now 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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King GeorgelV 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


Prices on fixed 
selon 


Masimem Retad 
by The Scorch Whithy Assoc 


THE WORLD 
IN COLOUR SERIES 


Edited by Doré Ogrizek 
Iilustrated 74 5} inches 30s each 


A new addition in October 
SOUTH & CENTRAL 
AFRICA 


A panoramic, colourful view of the 
most influential part of the Black 
Continent, delving into the mysteries 
of its culture, history and traditions 


Already published 


Scandinavia, Italy, The Provinces of 
France, The Paris We Love, Spain 
and Portugal 


Publication 1955 
North Africa 


Available from your Bookseller 


McGraw-Hill: London 


RATTRAY’S 
7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


is a never failing source of satisfaction to 
many who smoke much. In it, by crafts- 


men whose judgment and skill have been 


handed down through generations, selected 
American leaf is subtly blended with rare 
Orientals. With its rich complexity of 
fragrance, 7 Reserve is almost infinitely 
responsive to the mood of the moment. In 
action or relaxation, as a spur to creative 
thought or an accompaniment to reverie, 
it matches the changing humour of the 
most exacting smoker. 


To be obtained ONLY 
from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 80/- per lb., Post Paid. Send 20/4 
for sample quarter Ib. tin 


ARE YOU LOSING YOUR HAIR P 
If your hair is combing out, or if you 
suffer from dandruff, write for our FREE 
BOOKLET, ‘ The Truth About Your Hair.’ 
Learn how hundreds of people have 
regained healthy hair with the Apollo 

ranteed hair treatment. 

. D. of Sheffield writes :-— 


“J am well pleased with the results. There is new 


hair on the temples, Thanks for your help. 


SPEEDVWELL postar service 
(Dept. B.E.2) 70a Albert Street 
Lockwood, Huddersfield, Yorkshire 
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COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS 


To the townsman, the sounds of winter are not very different from the 
sounds of summer. The pneumatic drill does not alter its note as the 
evenings draw in; the cry of the newsvendor is not, like that of the 
peewit, stilled by an unfathomable impulse to migrate. But in the country 
the two seasons make very different impacts on the ear. Summer is never 
silent. Most of its sounds, like those on Prospero’s island, “ give delight 
>| and hurt not”, though from this category we must exclude those made 
by wasps and thunderstorms. 
Winter has a much more limited repertoire. Perhaps it is because they so 
often present themselves against a background of silence that we acquire 
a relish for its noises. The ring of an axe in the woods: the huntsman’s 
horn across the valley : the grating, confidential call of partridges settling 
down for the night—when we grumble about the winter we do not 
grumble about these. And though writers, seeking to create a cheerless 
and forlorn atmosphere, often invoke the moaning of the wind in the 
caves, not even the most provocative of them has attempted to suggest 
that this sound is half so dispiriting as. the patter of rain on the roof of 
the cricket 


Banleing makes no sounds like these. Only the subdued chatter of 

accounting machines and the clink of coins marks the unceasing 

service which the Midland Bank provides throughout the year to 
townsman and countryman alike. 


MIDLAND BANK 
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—COURAGE—The Deciding Factor— 


OURAGE born of Self-realisation— 
the Will-to-Win, whether it be mastery 
over some personality handicap or habit or 
the reaching of an ambition bringing pro- 
gress and pay. This is the type of creative 
courage Pelmanism generates. For up- 
wards of 50 years the world-famous Course 
has given men and women the courage that 
has proved to be the deciding factor; the 
turning point of over 750,000 lives. Educa- 
tional attainments, honest hard work, 
ambition itself are not enough to achieve 
success to-day. 


Reduced fees for members of Hey Majesty's Forces 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form) 


The world of affairs demands Courage. 


Not the blind, reckless plunge that is mere 


bravado, but the calm, cool, collected, self- 
reliant courage before which obstacles 
recede. This means the foresight and fore- 
thought which Pelmanism confers on all 
who go through the Course. There is no 
other traini of Mind, Memory and 
Personality—the essence of Courage—com- 
parable to Pelmanism. The general effect 
of the training is to induce an attitude of 
mind and a personal efficiency favourable 
to the happy management of life. 


What Peilmanism Does 
Pelmanism eliminates from your mind 
those weaknesses and failings which handi- 
cap so many people in every sphere of life. 
Amongst these mental handicaps are :— 


Depression Frustration 
Pessimism Weakness of Will 

I Mind-Wandering 
Forgetfulness Inferiority Complex 


Pelmanism stren Ss mental attributes 
which are valuable in every career and every 
aspect of living. It develops :— 

Initiative 
Optimism 
Concentration Self Confidence 
Mental Energy Reliable 
_It develops your mind as a whole, and — 
gives you a balanced and well-poised mind. 
Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attit of mind 

The Pelman Course is fully described in 
a book entitled “‘ The Science of Success.” 
The book will be sent to you, gratis and | 
post free, on application to:— 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street 
London, W.1 
(Established over 50 years) | 

PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES — DELHI: 
10 Alipore Road. MELBOURNE : 396 Flinders Lane. 
DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers (P.O. Box “vets 
PARIS: 176 Boulevard Haussmann. AMSTERDAM: 
Prinsengracht 102]. 


The Lifeboat Service is supported 
entirely by voluntary subscriptions. 
Will you help in the constant battle 
against rising costs? Send your con- 
tribution, however small, to 
ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberiand 
Secretary : 
Sol. A. DO. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to over indulge in all 
forms of Alcohol. 

The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 

) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly , acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy cf living. 

Treatment can be sent anywhere in this 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 
TEAR OUT AND POST 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 

3 6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send under plain cover particulars of 
your treatment, 


NAME 


A 
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“The best Outboard 
Motr ia the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., 
POOLE, DORSET. Telephone: POOLE 618 


‘active service’ 
underwear 


Freedom of movement is 

essential : Chilprufe’s soft, close- 
knit fabric does not restrict nor 
chafe. Freedom from colds and 
chills is even more important: 
Chilprufe’s finest Pure Wool 
Underwear offers unrivalled all- 
weather protection. And to set the 
seal of perfection on this most 
desirable of underwear, there is 
lasting comfort, fit, and immaculate 


for men 
nee ufe Agent or write for 
CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER 
For NEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES | 
DB 
Aeroplane . ‘ £410 0 Motor Boat & Yachting . £1 14 0 
Autocar News of the World . « 
Blackwood’s Magazine 113 0 Picture Post 
Countr 513 8 
Illustrated London News . 5 18 6 Times Weekly Review ae a 
London Mystery Magazine 0 Vogue ‘ 
| (Subscriptions subject to fluctuation) 
WM. DAWSON & SONS Ltd. , Cannon House, Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 
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Wherever you go—you'll find 
Ford ‘5-Star’ Dealer Service 


OF DAGENHAM 
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THE IDEAL GIFT = 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1669. NOVEMBER 1954. | Vou. 276, 
GREEK PIRATES. BY C. A.. ‘ 885 
OmpDURMAN: THE Caprrat Ciry. By J. 8. R. M.B.E, 40] 
ScHoot Roap. BY ALICE MASSIE ‘ 
EASTWARDS FROM Dum DUM. BY DAVID WILSON FLETCHER. 420 
Wira Brppy To GALWAY. BY ISOBEL W. HUTCHISON . - 7 
More SounD THAN FuRY. BY HEATHER SEAGER. : . 449 


More SPARKS FROM THE 
BY BRIGADIER M. 


I. Domestic INTRIGUE ‘ . 461 


II. Bren anp Boox 


COMMENT . 


MALAYAN ANVIL. 
C. A. HENNIKER, ©.B.E., D.S.0., M.O. 


464 


SUBSCRIBERS BOTH aT HomE AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE’ 
SENT BY POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING Orricr, 45 Geornos STREst, 
2, ror 33s. year ty (including postage). 


_ Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh 2. 


have proved to yourself that 


\Sis ihe 


ViVi) FOR A PERFECT GIN AND TONIC 


ndoubtedly the coolest, cleanest drink in the 
world with a subtle flavour of its very own. Best 
results are easily obtained by simply mixing 
Gordon’s and tonic water in a goodish | 


there’s nothing, absolutely 
so good as a, 
Gordon’s® Gin and Tonic. 


*ASK FOR IT BY NAME 


MAXIMUM PRICES: BOTTLE 33/94 - BOTTLE 17/74 4 BOTTLE 9/20 - MINIATURE 3/74 - U.K ORLY 


Printed in Great Britain — 


| 
| 
emon and celax Then you'll 
Gordons 
== -fupreme 


The 


the 


...a secret that gives 
Black & White” its incomparable 


character, smoothness and flavour. 
Have Scotch at its very best by 
calling for ‘‘ Black & White.” 


Pro 


LACK @ WHITE 


Choice ax 
Scorcw 
WHISKY 


Stas 
LONDON 
70° PRoor 


WHITE 
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THE BOOK SOCIETY 


brings you the notable New books 
most likely to please, post free 


These distinguished books 


have made publishing history, and are 
outstanding among the literary successes 
of the past two years. But they were 
chosen and reviewed for Book Society 
members before publication. Each mem- 
ber recei copies by y post on publication 
day, unless he had asked in advance for 
some other volume of his own preference. 


™ 
¥ 
Zi 
, 


Y ou can add to 


your pleasure from reading 
at no extra cost . 


in a way that is comparable with 


attending the first — of notable 
new plays. 


To be able to sift from theendless flood 
of new book-titles the ones that are 
outstanding ; to have expert, inform- 
ative reviews of these a month before they 
are issued ; to receivecopies of the books 
you want ‘by post, each on its day of 
first publication, so that you can read 
them ai once, are among the unique ad- 
vantages which Book iety members 
enjoy—at no extra cost—as a privilege 
of their membership. There is the thrill 
of discovery and a sense of being in at 
the birth of literary events. 


The fine books shown on the cover are 
but a few of the hundreds of famous 

works that have become outstanding 
literary successes after being discovered 
and chosen by the Society in advance of 
publication. Some further examples are 
listed overleaf. 


The Book Society is the NEW BooK club; 
it 1s unique. 


Dante. Georce 

Li critic, broad- 
caster, urer, author, 
anthologist. Contributor 
to national newspapers 
and periodicals. Publi- 
cations include 7 omorrow 
Will Be Different, All in a 
Maze, A tical Order, 
A Peck of Troubles. 


Gera_p BULLETT 
Novelist, , literary 


critic, ‘biograph er, 


George Eliot: her life and 
books, The English Mystics. 


C. 
Historian, lecturer, 
literary critic, broad- 
caster, contributor to 
iodi and news- 
papers. Author of 
books 


ar, ‘Withee 
Silent, Seventeenth 
Literature. 


V. S. Prircuetr 
Short 7 writer, 
literary critic, 
Radio playwright, 
cturer. 
American peri- 
Publications 
include You Make Your 
Own Life, Books in Gen- 
Spanish Temper. 


PAMELA 
HANSFORD JOHNSON 
Author, literary critic, 
, broadcaster. 
ovels and other works 
include This Bed Thy 
Centre, The Philistines, 
Catherine Carter, Thomas 


Critical Study, 
An I Marriage. 


T he Simple System. .. 


LL ENGLISH PUBLISHERS send to the Boek 
Society proofs of future outstanding books 
from which the Committee of distinguished 

critics named on the left select one first-class new 
work as the ‘ choice’ for each of ten months 
of the year. Asa member of the Society you 
receive first-edition copies immediately on 
publication, unless you ask in advance for an 
alternative or prefer not. to have a ‘bak for 
a particular month. 


The final choice ts yours. 


You are able to read in the Society’s periodical, 
The Bookman, the review of the chosen book 
a month in advance of publication. If you do 
not wish to have it you simply fill in the form 
which is forwarded with each monthly. book 
and return it, naming the volume you prefer 
(whether or not it has been mentioned in The 
Bookman) or asking that no book shall be sent. 
on that 
Full r is given at the time of monthly 
despatc ge personal preferences or dislikes. 
If you desire to limit the price to a stated 
maximum per volume, this can be’ arranged 
through the ‘ Recommended’ list. Likewise 
you may give instructions to send only new 
novels, or new works of non-fiction, indicating, 
. you wish, any categories in which you are 

cially interested. 

pies of the chosen books signed by the author 


can often be supplied by request in advance. 


About The Bookman 


The Society’ s illustrated. periodical—an attrac- 
tive “ midbrow ’ literary journal—is free and 
for members only. In addition to the review 
of the next chosen book, it includes full reviews 
of up to twenty recommended new volumes, 
particulars of other interesting works, literary 
notes, and much else. The Bookman Annual is 
a greatly enlarged Christmas number. 


Works include The 
¥s Pandervils, Judgment in 
7 Trouble at Number Seven, ee 
; News from the Village, 
% 


What the books cost 


The prices of the chosen books — from 8s. 6d. to 15s. od., 
rarely more. The order given by the Society often enables 
books to be published at lower prices than would otherwise be 

ible. For —T a recent ‘choice’ was published at 153s. 
instead of 21s. All ks are strongly packed, and are sent 

t free to all who order and pay for a minimum of four new 
books during the year. These are debited at the ordinary 
prices, a statement of account being sent monthly. 


Additional books 


You can order any additional books you require at any time 
‘(whether or not they have been mentioned in The Bookman). 
Payment may be sent with each order, or the cost can be 
debited to the membership account. 


Gift memberships 


The present of Book Society membership for six months or 
longer is one of the most pleasant and desirable gifts you can 

e. It brings its greeting not merely at the time it is given, 
but again and again as each book arrives by post. 


_ Free books for introductions 


The greatest factor in building up the world-wide membership 
of the Book Society has been personal recommendation. In 
appreciation of this, any member introducing another, at home 
or abroad, who enrols for six months or more, is invited to 
accept a free book of his own choice up to 15s. od. in price. 
It is only necessary to send the names of friends or acquain- 
_ tances who may be interested. The Society will do the rest, 
and you will be notified and invited to select a book as each 
new enrolment is completed. 


Members’ Room 


There is a comfortable Club- 
room at the London Head- 
quarters where hundreds of | 
new aml recent books: are 
available, together with the ¢ 
latest literary periodicals. 
Members are invited to make 
use of this room freely when 
visiting London. 

continued overleaf... . 
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Listed below are some of the recent and earlier Book Society 
choices of which members received first-edition copies each on their day 
of first publication. Many of the selected books were chosen and 
despatched to members before their authors became famous. 


HIGH WIND IN JAMAICA 
Richard Hughes 

GALLIPOLI MEMORIES 

Mackenzie 
THE WATER GYPSIES 
BENGAL LANCER 
GRAND HOTEL 
DIARY OF A PROVINCIAL LADY 

E. M. Delafield 
JUAN IN AMERICA 


F. Yeats Brown 


Eric Linklater 
HATTER’S CASTLE 
A. J. Cronin 
THE FOUNTAIN 
Char.es Morgan 


MEMOIRS OF A BRITISH AGENT 
° Bruce Lockhart 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


J. E. Neale 
I, CLAUDIUS 
Robert Graves 
GAUDY NIGHT 
Dorothy Sayers 
SOUTH RIDING 
ed Holtby 
NEWS FROM TARTARY 
Petrr Fleming 
THE STRANGER PRINCE 
Margaret Irwin 
THE RAINS CAME 
Louis Bromfield 
REBECCA 
Daphne du’ Maurier 


HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 
Richard 

FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 
Ernest 

THE SUN IS MY waits 


arguerite Steen 
THE LAST ENEMY 
Richard Hilary 


A. P. Herbert 


Viki Bown | 


‘FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
Cecil Wi 


THE SMALL BACK ROOM 
Nigel Balchin 


FAIR STOOD the WIND for FRANCE 
H. E. Bates 


BRIDESHEAD REVISITED 
Eveiyn Waugh 


LONDON BELONGS TO ME 
Norman Collins 


THE LAST DAYS OF HITLER 
H. R. Trevor-Roper 
THE HEART OF THE oo 


NO HIGHWAY 
Nevil Shute 
THE GATHERING STORM . 
Winston S. Churchill 
THE ECHOING GROVE 


THE CRUEL SEA 
Nicholas Monsar-at 


oodham-S mith 
THE KON-TIKI 


LOVE IN A COLD CLIMATE . 


Nancy Mitford 
ENGLISH SAGA 

Arthur Bryant 

CAPTAIN HORNBLOWER, R.N. 
C. S. Forester 

THE SINGER NOT THE SONG 
Audrey Erskine Lindop 

VENTURE TO THE INTERIOR 
Laurens van der Post 


WHO GOES HOME 
Maurice Edelman 


THE LITTLE MADELEINE 
Mrs. Robert Henrey 
A MANY-SPLENDOURED 
‘an 


THE AGE OF ELEGANCE 
Arthur Bryant 

SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET 
Heinrich Harvrer 


THE BOOK SOCIETY LTD 


13 GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: Sioane 6178-9 


Rosamond Lehmann 


How to join: membership is free 
Every aspect of the service is covered by the purchase of the 
books alone at the ordinary prices: there are no additional 
charges. The many facilities of membership, The Bookman, 
the book-plates by famous artists which are included with 
all monthly books, and the use of the Club-room are all free. 
The majority of members prefer to make an advance deposit 
to cover the approximate cost of the books they will require 
during a period (see Enrolment Form below). This saves 
the trouble and extra cost of sending frequent remittances, 
and expenditure can be regulated by omitting a book in any 


‘month. If, however, you prefer to pay for books after delivery, 


and you live in the United Kingdom, you can be enrolled on 
payment of an initial deposit of 12s. 6d. towards the cost of the 
first one or two books. Each volume will then be posted to 
you with an invoice on the understanding that this will be paid 
within seven days. 

You may suspend membership or resign at will, when any 
credit balance due to you will be refunded in full. Why not 
accept a trial enrolment by posting the form now ? 


To THE BOOK SOCIETY LTD. 13 Grosvenor Place, London, SW1 


Please enrol me as a member to receive the selected new books as 
published (with The Bookman), except when I ask in advance for an 
alternative of my own preference, or that no book at all shall be sent in 
a particular month. 


I enclose 43 5s. od. > as a deposit for approximately months’ 
5s. od. 12 
chosen books, or— 


I enclose an initial deposit of 12s. 6d. and agree to pay for each book I 
obtain within seven days (U.K. only). we 1008 


Send me a specimen copy of The Bookman. 
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LITTLE more than a year ago 
a series of earthquake shocks 
caused great devastation and 
loss of life in the Ionian Islands, 
off the west coast of Greece. 
In Cephalonia, the largest of the 
islands, the town of Argostoli 
was almost totally destroyed, 
and here, as in other parts of the 
stricken, area, further tragedy 
and suffering were only averted 
by the prompt assistance brought 
by sea and air from all parts of 
the Mediterranean. 

Among the British officers and 
men engaged in rescue and 
relief work there must have been 
many who recalled other and 
more agreeable visits to the 
islands on previous occasions. 
One naval officer at least had 
good cause to remember a 
certain night in Argostoli Bay, 
and now that much of the recent 
tragedy is forgotten there will 
perhaps be no need to excuse 
an account of that extremely 


irregular affair. 
N 


The occasion should have been 
peaceful enough ; for the ships 
of the Mediterranean Fleet had 
assembled at Argostoli during 
the normal course of their 
summer cruise. But there were 
a great many ships, and to say 
that they had assembled is far 
too indolent a way of describing 
such a complicated manceuvre. 
Consider for yourself an armada 
including five battleships, eight 
cruisers, and four flotillas of 
destroyers, occupying while 
steaming some thirty square 
miles of sea, and then consider, 
if you can, the problem of 
anchoring these fifty-odd ships 
at perfectly-spaced intervals in 
a narrow landlocked harbour 
whose navigable waters measure 
only some three miles by one. 
The sentence quite takes your 
breath away, and no doubt it 
had a similar effect on the 
Master of the Fleet when the 
time came to consider the 
manceuvre in detail. Fortun- 
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ately, however, the grim subject 
of navigation is only incidental 
to this story and there is no 
need to worry about his calcula- 
tions. Suffice it to say that the 


order of the fleet was reversed 


some five miles from the 
anchorage. The destroyers 
dashed ahead in four close 
columns, swept up to the head 
of the bay, and turned together 
with the precision of a swarm of 
bees to their berths off Argostoli 
town, on the eastern side. The 
remainder, in two columns 
headed by the cruisers, followed 
majestically and anchored as 
one in the deeper water in the 
middle and on the western side 
of the bay. The Master of the 
Fleet breathed a sigh of relief or 
exasperation according to the 
accuracy of the result, and faded 
briskly out of the picture. 
Hordes of bronzed, muscular, 
sweating oarsmen stepped 
equally briskly in. The stage 
was set for that most hideous 
of all peace-time activities, the 
annual pulling regatta. 

During the next ten days 
enthusiasm mounted in a 
vociferous crescendo. After the 
inter-flotilla regatta came the 
cruisers’ and battleships’, and 
finally the races for the open 
cups, which were the primary 
reason for the presence of the 
whole fleet. The bay was 
black with boats from morning 


till night—cutters, gigs, whalers, | 


and skiffs—strings of boats in 
tow to the starting-line—boats 
thrashing down the course— 
motor - boats and picket - boats 
following -up, all overburdened 
with screaming humanity like 
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so many Cairo trams. The 
light-grey paintwork of the ships 
flanking the course was almost 
obliterated by frenzied sailors 
yelling encouragement at their 
crews, 80 that even the heaviest 
battleship would lean inwards 
with a list of several degrees as — 
a race approached down the 
line. All normal routine was 
suspended, and during most of 
the daylight hours the anchorage 
was ghastly with war-cries and 
heavy with sweat. 

Probably the least affected by 
this brouhaha were the sub- 
marines, anchored close inshore 
near Argostoli town or alongside 
their depot ship, and as far as 
anyone else knew or cared, 
incapable of holding a regatta. 
Almost equally unmoved were 
the destroyers, who had held 
their individual flotilla regattas 
some time previously and stood 
little chance in the open whaler 
and dinghy races against the 
bigger ships. 

On the evening of the final 
day’s racing, after the trophies 
had been paraded round the 
fleet with their escorting boat- 
loads of brass bands, ‘ funny 
parties,’ and other raucous forms 
of demonstration, when all the 
tumult and the shouting had 
finally subsided, three young and 
irresponsible sub-lieutenants met 
for dinner in one of the destroyers 
over on the Argostoli side of the 
bay. The two guests arrived 
almost simultaneously, the first 
in some style in a glittering 
steam picket-boat all the way 
from the Fleet Flagship, and 
the other in less than no style 
in a small and sordid motor- 
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boat, shrouded in its own 
exhaust fumes, from a destroyer 
in one of the neighbouring 
flotillas. At the head of the 
gangway they were met by their 
host, freshly bathed and shining 
in bow-tie and mess-jacket, and 
they were taken below. The 
really important business of the 
day was about to start. 

For the benefit of those who 
do not know the type well, a 
sub-lieutenant in the _ British 
Navy can be, when the occasion 
seems to demand a carousal, 
about as heavy an affliction as a 
savage with a bellyful of fire- 
water. The occasion in question 
did demand it. Grayson, for 
instance, had pulled bow in the 
Flagship’s wardroom gig, no 
mean achievement amongst a 
field of some sixty candidates. 

He was labouring this point 
in rather a tiresome manner 
after dinner when his host, no 
oarsman and not even a very 
good cox, was rude enough to 
interrupt. 

‘* Everybody knows you’re the 
second strongest man in the 
world,”’ he agreed, * but what 
we don’t know is where you 
finished up, if at all.’’ 


‘‘* Over that we will draw a 


veil,”’ 
dignity. 

The port had been removed, 
the more senior officers had 
followed it, and there seemed 
really no reason why a veil 
should not be drawn over the 
fellow. 

‘“‘“The essence of beauty is 
concealment,’’ misquoted Gillies, 
drawing the last knot of the 
tablecloth firmly about the 


replied Grayson with 
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victim’s knees. ‘ What do we 
do with him now ? ”’ 

‘* Exhibit him as the mysterious 
veiled queen of Cephalonia,”’ 
suggested Ackerley, whose re- 
sponsibilities as host seemed 
finally to have evaporated. 
‘‘Come on, let’s take our zib 
boat and go calling.”’ 

That was a brilliant idea, 
and the first lieutenant was as 
glad to see them-go as any 
harassed parent on being relieved 


ofa brood of fractious children. 


‘*Go and drown yourselves, by 
all means,’’ he said, ‘* but make 
arrangements for my boat to be 
returned. I want it for painting 
as s00n as we get back to Malta.”’ 

The zib boat was in fact 
a piece of private wardroom 
property carried for this very 
purpose of ferrying officers on 
goodwill missions, the one small 
motor-boat being for the most 
part otherwise employed, or 
broken down. Why 2ib, no 
one rightly knew, but it was 
a small Maltese rowing - boat 
and therefore presumably a 
Maltese expression. When the 
ship was being painted it was 
also used for blacking in the 
waterline. 

The tipsy queen fought him- 
self clear of his shroud, and they 
set off down the line. Two 
hours later, after a nember of 
riotously successful visits, they 
were heard pulling away to the 
tortured strains of the ‘ Volga 
Boatmen,’ on the more serious 
mission of returning Grayson to 
the Fleet Flagship. That officer, 
in view of his modest claim to 


_ be the finest bow oar in Christen- 


dom, was ordered into that 
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position. Gillies took stroke, 
and Ackerley, the smallest and 
most unpredictable member of 
the party, took on the naviga- 
tion. He steered, more or less, 
where the spirit moved him; 
that is to say in a series of wide 
zigzags from ship to ship. | 

It was a beautiful night, and 
the bay gleamed black as a sheet 
of polished marble. All lights on 
the Argostoli side of the fleet had 
long since been extinguished and 
the destroyers lay dark and 
silent, their dynamos stopped, 
and only the faintest pinprick 
of candlelight at bow and stern. 
Away beyond them the heavier 
ships showed more distinctly, 
their riding-lights brighter and 
the occasional glow from a 
scuttle marking the outline of 
the hull—or perhaps those were 
the street lights on the Lixuri 
side of the bay, if there were any. 
But apart from these few faint 
reflections the harbour, and 
indeed the whole of Cephalonia, 
seemed fast asleep. : 

The song of the Volga Haulers 
was really the greatest mistake 
—an offence against Nature. 
It shattered the peace of the 
Ionian Islands, and it even 
prompted one drowsy quarter- 
master to leave the wardroom 
galley of his destroyer, where he 
had been brewing cocoa, in 
order to hail the disturbance. 

** Boat ahoy !”’ he bawled. 

“Tell him we’re passing,” 
suggested Gillies, who had a 
sudden uneasy idea that it 
might be his flotilla leader. 

Ackerley cupped his hands 
and shouted back across the 
water, Mayor of Argostoli 
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and the Queen of Sheba.’ He 
chuckled inanely at this sparkling 
piece of repartee. ‘“ -Pass- 
ing!’’ he added as an after- 
thought. | 

The quartermaster, a dark 
shadow beneath the awning on 
the destroyer’s quarter-deck, 
appeared to ponder the informa- 
tion, then turned and walked 
briskly forward through the 
superstructure door. 

Gillies damned his eyes with 
some vehemence. 

“Gone to shake the officer- 
of-the-day, silly oaf. Time we 
moved on, chaps. Hey, Queen,”’ 
he asked over his shoulder, 
‘“‘what do we say when your 
ruddy flagboat hails us? ”’ 

‘* Just mention my name, old 
boy,” said Grayson _airily. 
“They'll have the guard and 
band paraded in no time.”’ 

Prophetic words—certainly as 
far as the guard was concerned 
—for although Grayson, taken 
singly, could be harmless enough, 
he became a highly explosive 
mixture in anything like his 
present company. Furthermore 
the occasion was abnormal; for 


on any other night the fleet 


would have been wide awake to 
the implications of the ‘ Volga 
Boatmen’ drifting in such 
hideous discordancy across the 
water, particularly from the 
direction of the destroyers. But 
regatta night was different. To — 
put it mildly, it was pregnant 
with possibilities. | 

It took them some little time 
to appreciate this state of affairs. 
Their minds were perhaps 
attuned to higher levels of. 
thought. But having passed 
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unnoticed under the stern of a 
cruiser, and then close down the 
side of one of the nearer line 
of battleships, the facts of the 
situation penetrated at last into 
the lower levels of their con- 
sciousness. The fleet, also, was 
fast asleep. 

Their reaction to _ this 
discovery was both instinctive 
and instantaneous. The song 
died as suddenly as if there had 
been a technical failure at the 
transmitter. The oarsmen lay 
on their oars, and listened. The 
boat drifted gently on towards 
the Flagship’s line. There was 
villainy afoot. | 

‘* Out for the count, the whole 
lot of ’em,”’ whispered Ackerley. 
** What a terrible thing!” At 
the same time a fascinating 
- idea crossed his mind and he 
started to nose the boat gently 
round, away from the Fleet 
Flagship in the direction of her 
neighbour. It would be amus- 
ing, 
Grayson on the wrong doorstep. 
In that young man’s present 
happy state, and with no one 
about to challenge his activities, 
he might well come to rest for 
the remainder of the night in 
someone else’s cabin. As the 
fleet was sailing early the follow- 


ing morning the possibilities 


of that situation alone were 
sufficiently intriguing. Ackerley 
yawned ostentatiously. 

‘Come on,” he said, “ or 
we'll miss our beauty sleep. 
Let’s see if we can put Her 
Majesty on board without being 
spotted.”’ 

They drew silently alongside 
the starboard gangway of the 
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wrong battleship. Grayson 
stepped unsteadily from the 
boat, waved his hand in farewell, 
and with a whispered ‘‘ Good 
night, you bums,”’ climbed with 
exaggerated caution up the 
ladder to the quarter-deck. The 
zib boat drifted slowly away 
astern as its two remaining 
occupants readjusted themselves 
for the return journey. 

They had taken barely a 
couple of strokes, and Ackerley 
was just beginning to feel the 
first twinges of remorse, when 
there was an urgent, throaty 
whisper from above. ‘“ Hey, 
you ruddy idiots, you’ve dumped 
me in the wrong pub !”’ 

There was nothing for it but — 
to go back, Ackerley swearing 
under his breath and Gillies 
muttering a string of rude re- 
proofs. ‘‘ Damned poor piece 


navigation,” he hissed. We 


might have stranded him there 
for the night.’’ Ackerley began 
to shake with helpless laughter. 

As they manceuvred alongside 
the gangway a second time, 
Grayson leant over the guard- 
rails, making no effort to rejoin 
‘*Come on up,” he 
whispered, ‘ there’s not a soul 
about, as far as I can see.. Let’s 
leave our card.’’ 

A moment later, their boat 
hitched to one of the gangway 
stanchions, the three of them 
stood on board the flagship of 
the Vice - Admiral, Second - in- 
Command, Mediterranean Fleet. 

Now it so happened that Sir 
Rawhide Becket, although no 
doubt the best of good fellows 
to his contemporaries, was a 
pain in the neck to the majority 
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of officers under his command. 
He had all the usual imperfec- 
tions of the very senior officer 


and few, if any, of the redeem-. 


ing features. His ship shared 
his unpopularity. There was 
no very good reason why this 
should have been so, except that 
the temper of the head of any 
household affects the reputation 
of everyone connected with it. 
Certainly the more junior officers 
avoided Sir Rawhide’s vessel by 
as wide a berth as they would 
have afforded a dragon’s lair. 
There was no knowing when one 
might stumble on the dragon 
himself, and few had emerged 
from such an encounter without 
at the very least a second-degree 
burn. As far as ships went, 
therefore, this was a pre- 
eminently suitable target. 

The three sub - lieutenants 
stood in a huddle of indecision at 
the head of the gangway, reeking 
of pale ale and peering nervously 
into the black obscurity im- 
prisoned under the vast expanse 
of the quarter-deck awning. 
There was not total darkness, 
but it was only relieved by the 
far-away glimmer of the stern- 
light and the faintest glow from 
the screen door at the end of the 
after superstructure. This con- 
dition of virtual blackout was 
prescribed not for reasons of 
economy, but rather for the 
benefit of the hundreds of officers 
and men who preferred the cool 
night air to the sultry vapours of 
cabins and living-spaces inside 
the hull. There were probably 
at least fifty bodies sprawled 
on camp-beds or on mattresses 
under the great dew - sodden 
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stretch of the quarter-deck 
awning alone, snoring away the 
minutes until hoses and scrubbers 
drove them into an ignominious 
retreat below. Indeed, when the 
three interlopers had at last 
succeeded in bringing their own 
heavy breathing under control, 
a vast unsynchronised respira- 
tion from a host of open mouths 
could be plainly distinguished 
above the steady suction of the 
ventilating fans. | 

There was no sign of quarter- 
master or officer-of-the-watch, 
nor of the marine corporal of 
the gangway. Possibly they 
were inside the superstructure. 
Grayson tiptoed cautiously 
towards the screen door to 
investigate. Evidently there 
was no danger there, for he half 
turned and beckoned the others 
to join him. 

‘* Either they’re going rounds 
or the regatta’s been too much 
for them,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ My 
money on the regatta. No 
keyboard sentry either.” 

Ackerley and Gillies peered 
past him to confirm that the — 
coast was indeed clear. There 
seemed very little more light 
inside than there had been on 
the quarter-deck. There was a 
screened electric bulb over a 
small desk at the far end of the 
space, and a couple of blue 
‘ police’ lights on the port and 
starboard buikheads. The inter- 
vening area was cluttered with 
a further concentration of sleep- 
ing bodies, some in camp-beds 
on the deck and some slung in 
hammocks overhead. 

“‘Snotties, I expect,’ said 
Grayson. “ Just listen to ’em.’’ 
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Certainly they were all in 
heavy sleep, some _ totally 
enveloped in the folds of their 
hammocks, some with an arm 
or leg spilling over the side or 
protruding through the lacings 
at one or other end, and some 
with heads lolling out like dead 
men, staring vacantly at their 
unconscious fellows on the camp- 
beds below. All were sweating 
freely and nearly all were snor- 
ing. Taken by and large it was 
an unattractive scene. 

A number of courses of 
action immediately - suggested 
themselves. The temptation to 
arouse others blissfully sub- 
merged in sleep has a strange 
fascination for the young, and 
although the schoolboy’s im- 
agination rarely suggests any 
more original treatment than a 
soap pill or an overturned bed, 
with maturity his ideas may 
become more ambitious. Now 
there happened to be a col- 
lection of music-stands and in- 
struments dimly visible in one 
corner. No doubt the marine 
band had been playing a selec- 
tion of sweet nothings for ward- 


room consumption during dinner 


that evening. There were also 
a couple of side-drums, and 
a bugle hanging by its cord 
from a corner of the quarter- 
master’s desk. ... The three 


of them eyed this assortment for — 


several moments, speculatively. 
The most impracticable proposal 
came as usual from Ackerley. 
‘Pll just nip forrard and let 
go the second anchor,’ he 
whispered. ‘* Directly you hear 


it, give tongue with the bugle 
and drums. They’ll think the 
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Chinese have invaded. I’ll swim 
for it, and you can pick me up in 
the boat.”’ 

“Silly ass,” said Gillies. 
‘‘There’s no point in killing 
too many of ’em. They'll be 
strewn about all over the cable.” 
He glanced back over his 
shoulder. ‘‘ We might turn on a 
few fire-main hydrants, though,”’ 
he countered. ‘That’d clear the 
quarter-deck soon enough, Then 
if you must play the bugle 
you can sound off ‘Hands to 
Bathe.’ ”’ 

‘* Not bad,’’? mused Grayson, 
‘* but difficult to get away with. 


-They’d be hopping wild, and 


bound to spot us leaving the 
premises.””’ He stepped cau- 
tiously inside, over the coaming 
of the hatch. ‘“ For a start I 
think I'll purloin their morning 
call-book. If we hide the bugle 
and etceteras as well they’ll 
never get anyone up. By the 
time this ship comes to, the rest 
of the fleet will have sailed.” 

There was something in what 
he said. Let the blighters sleep 
on, rather than stir them up too 
early. ‘‘ Better pinch the log 
too,’ suggested Ackerley. 

All three of them were inside 
now. Grayson moved swiftly 
across to the quartermaster’s 
desk and impounded the call- 
book. Taking the log as well 
was perhaps going too far. He 
thought for a moment and then 
wrote a few words in bold char- 


acters on the right-hand page, 


in the Remarks column. Open- 
ing the desk, he was surprised to 
find a large metal disc about 
eight inches in diameter, painted 
on one side with a white cross 
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on a red background, and on the 
other with a number of black 
crosses on white—something like 
‘the six of clubs. This was the 
‘ Affirmative’ disc from the 
Admiral’s barge, which, dis- 
played on the fore-side of the 
funnel, was used to indicate 
whether or not Sir Rawhide was 
approaching in person. 

** Damned silly place to keep 
it,”’ muttered Grayson, and so 
saying, impounded it also. 

‘Meanwhile the other two, 
having concealed the bugle 
behind a glass-fronted case of 
trophies, had also improved the 
shining hour by ramming both 
sets of drumsticks out of sight 
inside a loose roll of coconut- 
matting. Ackerley had just 
picked up a bandsman’s trumpet 
and was debating whether or 
not to try his hand at a hunting- 
call when the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps froze them momen- 
tarily where they stood. The 
ship was not quite as dead as 
they had thought. At least two 


people were awake and were 


coming rapidly aft down the 
starboard passageway. The 


gleam of a candle lantern 


bobbed and swung as the bearer 
ducked to avoid the hammocks 
overhead. Probably the officer- 
of-the-watch and one of his 
henchmen doing their rounds. 

** Come hissed Grayson. 
“‘'Phis is where we get going.” 

They lost no time about it. A 
few quick strides and they were 
back on the quarter-deck and 
jostling one another in their 
anxiety to be first at the bottom 
of the gangway. 

** Keep her close to the ship,”’ 
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Gillies, as they cast off. 
“Drop her back under the 
sternwalk. They’re bound to 
see us if we try and pull clear.” 

Sheltering under the sternwalk 
seemed a desperate expedient, 
for the Admiral’s quarters would 
then be only a few feet above 
them; but there was no time 
to deliberate the matter. Things 
were beginning to happen on 
deck. 

First came a hoarse cry from 
the officer-of-the-watch, agitated | 
but restrained, in deference to 
his sleeping colleagues. — 

‘¢ ___Quartermaster !’’ Then 
a muffled curse, and then, **‘ —— 
Where the blazes is that quarter- 
master ? Corporal, get hold of 
the quartermaster !”’ 

There followed the unmistak- 
able squeak of a marine’s boots, 
stepping briskly aft, round ‘ Y’ 
turret, and away to the other 
side of the quarter-deck. Then 
the flash of a torch somewhere 
near the head of the gangway. 
Then the sound of several pairs 
of boots returning. 

‘‘Where the hell have you 
been, quartermaster ? Have you 
seen anyone come on board or 
leave the ship ?’’ The voice was 
angry and impatient. ‘* There’s 
been someone ramen: about in 
the aft-deck.”’ 

The torch beam was flashed 
down the gangway and onto the 
water, then out to starboard, 
forward along the ship’s side, 
and back again. It failed to 
pick up the zib boat, which at 
that moment was being held 
close under one of the lower line 
of scuttles, well aft and just out 
of range. The Volga boatmen 
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flattened themselves as well as 
they could against the ship. 

* Don’t put your whole ruddy 

arm through the scuttle,’’ whis- 

pered Gillies nervously. ‘‘There’s 

someone’s bunk just under- 

neath.”’ 

Grayson hurriedly removed 
his hand and shifted his grip to 
the brass rim. His fingers 
slipped, and the boat started to 
drift astern again. He clawed 
vainly at the overlap of a 
section of the heavy side-plating, 
but succeeded only in drawing 
the bows in with a crunch 


against the ship. 
‘“That’s done it!” said 
Gillies hoarsely. Push her 


astern now, quick, and try and 
hang on under the sternwalk. 
They’ll be coming aft to in- 
vestigate.”’ 


Whether or not their fumblings 


had been heard, that was pre- 
cisely what did happen. The 
torch moved rapidly towards 
them, held outside the ship’s 
guard - rails with its beam 
directed downwards to _ the 
waterline. Just clear of it the 
zib boat drifted, though with 
agonising deliberation, under the 
shelter of the Admiral’s walk. 
Grayson, in the bows, grappled 
one of the supporting struts and 
hauled the boat as close as 
possible to the great rounded 
counter of the battleship, into 
the dark patch of shadow cast 
by the sternlight. For a full 
minute the three of them held 
their breath, keeping their heads 
down, ostrich-fashion, and pray- 
ing fervently that no part of 
them could be seen. The torch 
beam came nearer, flashed once 
N 2 
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or twice across the water astern, 
and then moved forward again 
along the port side. 

There was a noisy intake of 
breath as three pairs of starved 
lungs replenished themselves, 
Safe enough, for the time being. 
Short of climbing out on the 
roof of the sternwalk and peering 
over the edge it was unlikely 
that anyone would spot them 
from above. Except of course 
Sir Rawhide himself. Footsteps 
over the Admiral’s quarters were 
not encouraged at night, and 
should the monster be disturbed 
he might well emerge in search 
of someone to devour. A grisly 
thought which probably occurred 
almost simultaneously to the 


three crouching figures below. 


‘*] think I can hear the old 
so-and-so snoring,’? whispered 
Ackerley, making a series of 
rude gestures in the direction 
of the Admiral’s cabin above. 

“S$ - sh!” cautioned the 
others in unison. ‘‘———He don’t 
sleep in his day cabin, you ass,”’ 
added Grayson. ‘ Or’’—with 
less conviction—‘“ on the stern- 
walk.”’ 

Yet there was a sound of 
heavy breathing, and there was 
no doubt, as they listened to it 
more intently, that it had its 
origin almost immediately above 
their heads. Perhaps he did 
sleep out there, though surely 
there couldn’t be much room for 
a man of his proportions. The 
rhythm faltered for a moment 
and there came a loud nasal 
click, alarmingly like the sound 
of a rifle being cocked. The 
body moved heavily in its bed, 
and at that moment, perversely 
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enough, a succession of wavelets 
from somewhere across the har- 
bour started to crunch, crunch, 
against the planking of the boat. 
To its occupants the noise 
seemed to fill the air, so that it 
was impossible to detect whether 
or not the rumbling exhalations 
of the sleeper had contracted 
into the consciously-controlled, 
pinched breathing of the hunter 
on the trail. 

They did not stop to find out. 
There was no actual panic in 
the boat, but their nerves were 
not up to the strain of waiting 
there any longer. In response 
to agitated signs from Ackerley, 
who could see more of what was 
going on above than the others, 
Grayson shifted his grip so as to 
haul them farther round to the 
port side of the sternwalk. Then 
with a final shove he propelled 
the boat outwards and away 
from the ship. With scarcely a 
sound they lifted their oars into 
position and started to pull 
gingerly towards the Lixuri 
shore. They were by no means 
certain what they intended to 
do, but the immediate considera- 
tion was to put a more generous 
expanse of water between them- 
selves and Sir Rawhide. 

Before they had covered a 
dozen yards there came a bellow 
from the quarter-deck—“ There 
they are, sir!’’—so harsh and 
unexpected that the two oars- 
men all but fell from their 
thwarts with emotion. Then, 
the instinct of self-preservation 
driving them to flight, they 
started rowing like madmen 
away into the darkness, away 
out of range of whatever an 


angry battleship might be pre- 
pared to discharge in pursuit. 
“Pull like blazes!” urged 


Ackerley unnecessarily. ‘‘ We’ve 


a good start, anyway.”’ 

The oarsmen needed no en- 
couragement. Striking about 
sixty to the minute and smother- 
ing their coxswain with spray, 
they were already driving the 
boat far harder than its designer 
had ever envisaged. Thole-pins 
and rope strops make a far 
from satisfactory pivot for a 
racing oar, while a piece of 
biscuit - box as stretcher can 
obviously stand only a limited 
strain. Whichever gave way 
first the result was a tragedy for 
Gillies, who performed a quick 
backward half-somersault and 
disappeared out of sight with a 
crash. 

‘* Must you ? shrieked Gray- 
son. ‘“———You’re on my ruddy 
legs. Get off, blast you! ”’ 

The boat lost way, and swung 
round broadside. Gillies, swear- 
ing bilingually and worse, kicked 
wildly in the air like an upturned 
cockroach. Ackerley, showing 
a sad lack of initiative in the 
crisis, did little to assist; he 
just sat gripping the gunwale 
like a nervous schoolgirl and 
gazing apprehensively back in 
the direction of the ship, where 
signs of feverish activity were 
only too apparent. There were 
torches flashing on deck, lanterns 
bobbing hither and thither, and 
even as he looked there came a 
sudden blaze of light as the 
cluster of bulbs at the head of 
the port gangway was switched 
on. Clearly across the water 
came the trill of the boatswain’s 
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pipe— Awa-y night boat’s crew 
.. . Emergency party, man number 
four searchlight... At the same 


time, high above the faint out- 


line of the hull, the masthead 
light stabbed brilliantly into 
the darkness, flashing the general 
call. It was answered at once 
by several of the adjacent ships. 
‘Ye gods and small fish!” 
exclaimed Ackerley. ‘* They’re 
rousing the whole fleet ! ”’ 
Gillies, still cursing with great 
fluency, hauled himself clumsily 
back on to his thwart and began 
making desperate efforts to re- 
adjust his oar. He succeeded at 
last in battering the remains of 
the thole-pin into place, and in 
another few moments they were 


under way again, only to be . 


caught almost immediately by 
the blinding flash of a search- 
light from the bridge of Sir 
Rawhide’s ship. 

Ruddy signal projector,” 
muttered Grayson, turning his 
head from the glare. ‘“ Try and 
shake it off, or we’ve had it.” 

They made a couple of wild 
jinks, and at the second attempt 
managed to elude the beam. It 
traversed away from them, in the 
wrong direction, then flickered 


and went out. Something like 


a cheer rose from the zib boat. 

Big ships,’’ scoffed Ackerley. 
even burn a ten-inch 
lamp.”’ 

They managed to cover 
another desperate hundred yards 
or more before the searchlight 
blazed back into action. It 
swept vainly to one side of 
them, crossed over their heads, 
and then returned and held 
them. At the same time the 
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big thirty-six-inch projector on 
the after funnel opened up with a 
searing white flash which illum- 
inated the boat and its three 
occupants with all the clear-cut 
brilliance of a magnesium flare. 

‘“That’s torn it,’ panted 
Gillies. ‘* Like being photo- 
graphed in a ruddy night-club. 
What d’you bet they open up 
with a machine-gun next ? ” 

But fortunately there was 
something very amiss with the 
searchlight drill, or perhaps their 
erratic steering was making the — 
boat abnormally difficult to 
follow. Both beams lost 
the target simultaneously and 
started to sweep aimlessly along 
the Lixuri waterfront. 

‘*Get those stiff shirts off 
you,”’ urged Ackerley, and we 
might have a chance. They’re 
far too damned conspicuous.” 

Hurriedly removing mess- 
jackets, waistcoats, and the 
offending shirts, the half-naked 
oarsmen continued to splash a 
headlong retreat, putting every 
last ounce of their strength into 
a desperate effort to draw out of 
range. They could have saved . 
themselves the trouble. Another 
hundred yards and they were 
illuminated again, and this time 
the searchlights of two other 
ships joined in their discomfi- 
ture. Worse was to come. 
Along one of the beams, sil- 
houetted sharply against the 
general glare from the fleet, 
came the first of their pursuers. 
It was a battleship’s cutter, 


and it was propelled by twelve 


infuriated seamen quite obviously 
thirsting for the blood of who- 
ever had been feckless enough 
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to disturb their night’s repose. 
They were pulling at a great 
rate, burying the bows of the 
boat with each concerted thrust 
of their oars and then lifting 
the twelve blades as one in a 
rhythmic succession of flashes 
into the brilliant fringe of the 
searchlight beam. It was a 
weird and awesome sight and it 
caused a paralysing flutter in 
the stomachs of the fugitives. 
They had _ perhaps four 
hundred yards start, and they 
were nearly half way to the 
shore. Assuming the cutter to be 
overtaking at twice their speed 
it should have been possible to 
forecast by simple arithmetic 
that both would hit the beach 
at about the same instant. Just 
what would happen then was 
anybody’s guess. The Volga 
boatmen had neither the time 
nor the inclination to consider 
future developments in any 
detail; only as an ominous 
dark background to their more 
immediate sensations. As far as 
the oarsmen were concerned 
these were of a fairly acute 
nature, the requirement’ to 
maintain an adequate volume of 
air in their lungs being para- 
mount. They were drawing it 
in with alarming full-mouthed 
gulps like the last convulsions 
of a couple of stranded fish. 
There were unbearable pains 
in their forearms and wrists 
owing to the unnatural rowing 
attitude, and then there was 
the question of their seats. For 
Grayson this indeed was the rub. 
His trousers, denied all support 
since the removal of his shirt, 
had worked their way down 
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to his knees. Mess undress 
would have been a charitable 
description of his appearance. 
Gillies was little better off. He 
had been more successful in 
retaining his trousers, but was 
seated, so far as he could judge, 
on both the buckles of his 
braces. His eyes were screwed 
tight shut to avoid the anguish 
of the searchlight glare, and 
in its brilliant white beam, 
faintly tinged with violet, he 
looked ghastly. As for Ackerley, 
his principal sensation was of 
a cold bubble of panic away 
down in the lower reaches 
of his gullet. He swallowed 
repeatedly and ineffectively in 
his endeavours to clear it, 
twisting his head like a nervous 
bird from the loom of the shore 
ahead to the horrifying spectacle 
rearing up astern of them. 

** Keep her going, chaps,’’ he 
urged them, tensely. ‘* We’ll 
make it yet.’’ At the same time 
he began dimly to consider the 
chances of throwing off the 
pursuit. If they got there first, 
of course, they might escape 
from the beach into the shelter 
of the olive groves and scrub 
behind, but they could hardly 
expect that their boat would be 
left waiting for their return. 
They might perhaps be able to 
knock up a fisherman and per- 
suade him to put them back on 
board, but after all the present 
commotion it was unlikely that — 
any would venture out before 
daylight. And there would still 
be the 2ib boat to recover. 

Once again he glanced over 
his shoulder, and this time he 
had good reason to swallow ; 
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for now in the beam of the Fleet 
Flagship’s searchlight there was 
the unmistakable silhouette of a 
picket - boat. He could see its 
port and starboard lights, and a 
shower of sparks from the funnel 
as the stoker, also no doubt an 
angry man, opened up the full 
blast of his boiler-room fans. 
The other two caught sight of it 
almost simultaneously and were 
quick to appreciate its signifi- 
cance. The.end was at hand. 

‘**Cad’s trick,’’ panted Grayson. 
‘“* It’s that ruddy marine of ours 
on watch. Ill slay him for 
this. Better ditch the evidence, 
 boys.”’ 

Despite his rapidly ebbing 
morale this suggestion had a 
certain appeal for Ackerley, who 
was in charge of the confidential 
books in his destroyer. Each 
of these books bore precise 
instructions on the procedure 
to be followed. to prevent it 
from falling into enemy hands. 
They were either to be destroyed 
by fire, or they were to be 
thrown overboard in weighted 
bags in deep water. He had no 
fire, but at least he had an 
adequate sinker. He bent down 
and rummaged in the sternsheets 
until he found a short length 
of sodden rope. Abandoning 
the tiller for a moment he lashed 
the call-book to the Admiral’s 
affirmative disc and dropped the 
lot over the side. ‘* Confidential 


documents disposed of,’ he 
reported. 

A few seconds later, with a 
harsh, grating sound, the keel of 
the boat touched bottom. 

Grayson swore vehemently. 
‘‘Now you have bitched us,” 
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he exclaimed. ‘ We’re on the 
Lixuri shoal. I had to thrash 
a snottie the other day for 
piling up one of our picket-boats 
here.”” Hitching his trousers 
modestly about his waist he 
stood and poled vigorously with 
his oar. Gillies did likewise, and 
under their combined exertions 
the zib boat slid grudgingly 
ahead into deeper water. 

‘‘ May as well pile your other 
picket - boat up as well, while 
about it,’’ suggested 
Ackerley. ‘* Let’s get right 
across this patch and then we 
can lure the blighters to their 
doom.”’ 

In the direction of the fleet, 
as they looked back, the harbour 
now seemed to be alive with 
boats converging upon them 
from every direction. At least 
two more cutters had been 
lowered, and a second picket- 
boat was creaming up to over- 
take the first, her hull half 
submerged behind a vast bow 
wave and the outline of her 
upperworks and _ brass 
funnel glinting in the beams of 
several searchlights. This was 
evidently from Sir Rawhide’s 
ship, with a crew who must have 
been very unobservant, or per- 
haps blind with range; for they 
swerved not a fraction from the 
trail as they forged ahead to- 
wards the shoal. The situation 
had become alarming in the 
extreme. 

The zib boat grated again on 
the bottom, and then shuddered 
to a standstill. For a few 
moments its occupants tried 
desperately to free themselves, 
and then with one accord 
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decided to abandon the attempt. 
The two oarsmen slumped ex- 
hausted on their thwarts, and 
waited for the end. 

It was not so long in coming. 
The leading picket - boat, its 
speed only slightly reduced as it 
closed in for the kill, reared 
suddenly high out of the water 
and crunched to a standstill on 
the edge of the shoal, not fifty 
feet away from them. Amidst 
shouts of alarm and despondency 


from the crew, at least one of 


whom had been thrown over the 
side by the shock, there arose a 
deafening escape of steam from 
the safety-valves. Hard on its 
heels the Flagship’s boat swung 
violently away out of danger 
and lay off. to consider the 
situation, safety-valves lifting 
in sympathy with its stranded 
sister and funnel belching clouds 
of dense black smoke. The wash 
of the two boats rolled onwards 
in a series of powerful waves 
which steepened as they reached 
the shallow water and slapped 
heavily against the side of the 
zib boat. It shifted a few feet, 
bumped hard on the rocky 
bottom, lifted again, and finally 
refloated on the far side of the 
shoal. 

Fortune, for a _ few brief 
moments, had veered to the side 
of the oppressed. They had 
drifted clear of the all-revealing 
searchlights, now concentrating 
on the grounded picket - boat, 
and there seemed quite a good 
chance that they might after all 
be able to make a getaway in 
the general confusion. But the 
odds were too great. They had 
not paddled more than half a 
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dozen strokes when the Flag- 
ship’s picket-boat, conned by a 
midshipman who appeared to 
have developed an uncanny 
knowledge of the area, skirted 
the edge of the shoal and 
approached to intercept them. 

“I’m going to take you in 
tow,’’ shouted an irate voice. 
‘¢ Let me have your painter.”’ 

Grayson complied as best he 
could with one hand, trying 
vainly to conceal his identity 
with the other. The voice at 
once assumed a tone of surprised 
deference. 

“Thank you, sir,’’ it said. 
Fancy meeting you here, sir.’’ 

‘* That the fellow whose back- 
side you tanned?’’ queried 
Gillies. ‘‘ You’ll never hear the 
last of this, old boy.” 

Grayson scowled, and held his 
peace. 

The picket-boat turned in a 
tight, cautious circle, and 
steamed slowly clear of the 
bedlam on the shoal. ‘I’m 
taking them off to my ship,” 
shouted their captor. ‘‘ You’ll 
have to get one of your cutters 
to stand by you,’ he added 
unsympathetically. Then as the 
engine telegraph clanged, the 
zib boat’s painter flicked clear 
of the water and with a snatch 
that almost tore the ring-bolt 
from the bows they straightened 
up astern. 

The greater part of the 
journey back was made in 
silence. There was not a great 
deal to be said, and more- 
over the shirtless .members of 
the party were fully occupied 


in elothing themselves in a 


manner befitting a visit to— 
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who knew ?—the Commander- 
in-Chief. As they passed the 
great bulk of Sir Rawhide’s 
ship they could see a crowd 
standing in the glare of the 
gangway lights, watching their 


ignominious return. | 
“Hector at the tail of 
Achilles’s chariot,’”? muttered 


Grayson, who had received a 
flimsy classical education. 

Gillies laughed drily. ‘‘ Damned 
lucky not to be going there, 
anyway,” he consoled him. ‘* In 
all probability they’d keel-haul 
us.’ 

Fortunately the Fleet Flag- 
ship was more restrained in its 
reactions. True, there was a 
marine guard lined up on the 
quarter-deck with fixed bayonets, 
and the Commander, and even 
the Flag Captain, hovering about 
in the background. True, there 
was a very uncomfortable ten 
minutes of cross-questioning and 
halting. explanation ; and true, 


nobody seemed particularly 
amused. But there was no 
rough stuff. 


“Might have guessed you’d 
have a hand in this, Grayson,”’ 
said the Commander bitterly. 
‘* But the signal said Greeks. 
What on earth gave them that 
idea ?”’ 

“* Something I scribbled in the 
log I suppose, sir,” suggested 
Grayson. ‘In Greek, sir.” 

“ Silly young idiot,’’ growled 
the Commander. ‘ What did 
it mean, anyway ? ”’ 

Grayson hesitated. ‘I just 
put—‘ Alice, where art thou ’— 
sir—and the time. I suppose 
they couldn’t translate it.” 

Curiously enough that final 
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confession of Grayson’s changed 
the whole tone of the inquiry. 
A momentary spasm, something 
that might almost have been an 
ingrowing smile, passed swiftly 
across the Commander’s face. 
Although it faded at once, and 
the two destroyer officers were 
sent back to their ships on a 
wave of invective, they were able 
to draw some comfort from the 
memory of that faint glimmer of 
human understanding. 

Had they been present when 
Sir Rawhide stumped on board 
the Fleet Flagship a few hours 
later they might have taken a 
less sanguine view of their 
chances. Invited by the Com- 
mander - in - Chief to give his 
explanation of the night’s dis- 
turbances, his reactions were 80 
abrupt that he arrived before 
the officer-of-the-watch had even 
received warning of the despatch 
of the summons. Arrived, more- 
over, with no affirmative disc 
showing on the funnel of his 
barge. 

Now admirals’ coxswains are 
regarded with distaste by the 
majority of watchkeepers, and 
when there is no indication that 
the admiral in person is 
approaching, they will as often 
as not remove themselves osten- 
tatiously to the remotest parts 
of the quarter-deck. They have 
been caught too often manning 
the gangway, or even blowing a 
bugle, for a barge containing 
nothing more important than 
the coxswain with a message 
from his master. But on this 


particular occasion the officer- 
- Of-the-watch was unlucky, and 


when Sir Rawhide finally found 
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him lurking round the back of 
the after gun turret he received 
a broadside which he no doubt 
remembers to this day. . 

There were no witnesses to 
the subsequent exchanges be- 
tween the two admirals, but 
it was noticeable that Sir Raw- 
hide, when he left the Flagship 
with all due ceremony some 
twenty minutes later, appeared 
pensive and subdued. Shortly 
afterwards the fleet weighed 
anchor, and for the next forty- 
eight hours was involved in 
a complicated tactical exer- 
cise which conveniently dulled 
everybody’s recollections of the 
happenings of the previous night. 
Whether for this reason, or 
whether on account of a certain 
coolness in the higher levels of 
command, or whether it was 
just not considered expedient to 
draw too much attention to 
certain aspects of the affair, 
the repercussions were negligible. 
The temporary confiscation of 
one destroyer’s zib boat was 
perhaps the most serious result, 
and that was soon remedied in 
circumstances which are quite 
another story. 

The attitude of the Flagship to 
the whole matter was admirably 
summed up by the Fleet Gunnery 
Officer, a man not normally 
remarkable for his sense of 
humour. As the battlefleet drew 
slowly out of harbour a succes- 
sion of bugle-calls sounded down 
the line, summoning the hands 
to general quarters. There was 
nothing abnormal in this; in 
fact it is the conventional method 


of shaking out the cobwebs 
whenever warships proceed to 
sea. There was immediate bustle 
and activity as action stations 
were manned, guns cleared away, 
and circuits and communications 
tested. High up in the spotting- 
top of the Flagship the Fleet 
Gunnery Officer received the 
reports of his own ship’s state of 
readiness and noted the prepara- 
tions in the ships astern. He 
raised his binoculars at a passing 
destroyer, noted the name with 


something more than a glimmer 


of interest, and bent his head to 
the voicepipe. 

Alarm port!’ he ordered. 

The great fifteen-inch turrets 
swung slowly round, their gun- 
muzzles elevating to the ominous 
hissing of air-blasts as breeches 
were opened to receive dummy 
projectiles and charges. 

‘* Bearing, red eight-o!” 
bawled the Fleet Gunnery Officer. 

The turrets shuddered to a 
standstill. The atmosphere, 


practice or not, was expectant, 


tense. 
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It was reported by an observer 
far below on the Admiral’s 
bridge that the Commander-in- 
Ohief, having recovered from the 
initial impact of this gross piece 
of flippancy, permitted himself, 
also, the very faintest of smiles. 


But no sach liberties were taken 


by Sir Rawhide’s staff. In his 
ship it was judged, and rightly, 
that his reactions would have 
been too violent to justify the 
risk. Sufficient for the day was 


the evil thereof. 
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OMDURMAN : THE OAPITAL CITY. 


BY J. 8. R. DUNCAN, M.B.E, 


A few weeks ago, on Sunday, 
5th July, Sheikh Babiker Bedri 
died peacefully in his house in 
Omdurman. On the Monday, 
thousands of Sudanese inhabit- 
ants of the city attended his 
funeral in the grounds of the 
school he had built. Omdurman 
paid its unique homage to this 
grand old man of ninety-five 
who had fought against the 
Turkish rule and who, in the 
past thirty years, had probably 


- done more for education, par- 


ticularly girls’ education, than 
anyone else in the Sudan. His 


trenchant comment on anything. 


shallow or deceitful was un- 
dimmed by his age, and at 
eighty he had stumped round 
the northern provinces collecting 
funds for the new school that 
was to be his own. I knew him 
well and I respected him deeply. 
If the face and the eyes of the 
old are the mirror of the strength 
and the weakness, or the good 
and the evil, of their lives, then 
Sheikh Babiker Bedri will have 


no trouble with his Maker. 


The white-robed concourse at 
the school threw into sharp 
relief the deep, underlying unity 
of this unofficial capital of the 
Sudan— Home’ to so many 
Sudanese, and as different from 
the formal, official capital of 
Khartoum across the Nile as oil 
is from water. The _ rabbit- 
warren of mud houses in Omdur- 
man; the narrow twisting alley- 


ways; the beating of the drums 
by night, and the babel of the 
market all pulse with life. Its 
compact geography, and perhaps 
much more its history, have 
brought about an unusual in- 
tegration of the 130,000 inhabit- 
ants. It was that integration, 
that sense of unity as citizens, 
which brought the multitude, 
friend and foe, to the old man’s 
funeral. 

It was my privilege to be the 
last British District Commis- 
sioner of this historic place. 
When, in March, I drove back 
across the Blue Nile bridge, I 
deeply regretted leaving a 
society which, in all the political 
turmoil of recent months, had 
been unfailing in its personal 
friendliness. 

There must be few cities that 
have packed so much pageantry, 
incident, and social change into 
the brief span of seventy years. 
For, just seventy years ago, 
when the Mahdi brought up his 
main force of 60,000 men, there 
were only a few scattered mud 
or grass houses. Some say that 
no ‘houses existed. 

Then, in January 1885, when 
Khartoum was taken and 
General Gordon was killed, the 
Mahdi ordered that Khartoum 
be evacuated. Only relatives 
and ‘* hangers-on’ of the Mahdi 
stayed on, and they settled 
themselves in some state in the 
most comfortable houses. Six 
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months later the Mahdi died. 
The Khalifa Abdullahi succeeded 
him, and Omdurman, the capital 
city, really came to life. 

The Khalifa would have noth- 
ing to do with Khartoum. He 
disliked the entourage of the 
Mahdi because they had opposed 
his nomination as successor, and 
he was perhaps jealous of the 
power and the way of life they 
had developed. A year later, 
in August 1886, he abruptly 
ordered the complete evacuation 
of Khartoum within three days, 
and the destruction of all build- 
ings of consequence. Iron-work, 
woodwork, and materials of 
value were to be transported to 
Omdurman for building there. 
This was done. And twelve 
years later, on that Sunday 
morning in September 1898 when 
the victorious Kitchener landed 
at Khartoum, he stood there 
with his little party in a ruined 
city: a city knowing only the 
whining of the desert wind, the 
banging of broken, rusted shut- 
ters, and the ghostly echoes of 
the past. 

During those twelve years 
Omdurman came to be what it 
is today: the nerve-centre of 
the Sudan. It was there in the 
market-place that the first news 
of battles won or lost would 
coms and the people would 
watch the Khalifa’s provincial 
Governors riding in to report; 


or the frequent parades and. 


reviews of troops in what is 
still known as the ‘ Khalifa 
Square.’ More and more men 
came to live there from all 


parts of the country, people of 
many tribes and of differing 
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language and tradition. The 
customs of the community be- 
came ‘Omdurman’ customs, a 
blend of the north and the south 
and the east and the west. 
Watchmen, appointed from 
among themselves, patrolled the 
narrow streets by night, and 
gradually, with giving and 
taking in marriage, the growth 
of families and the increasing 
strength of family relationships, 
it has become what must be a 
rarity, a city almost devoid of 
crime. Such crime as does 
occur is much more probably 
committed by some stranger 
within the gates than by an 
‘Omdurmani.’ And whether a 
house be rich or poor, or whether 
a visitor be rich or poor, he will 
always be welcome and he will 
always be given the same dish : 
the simple kisra of any humble 
Sudanese home. The Northern 
Sudanese can be, perhaps, more 
snobbish than the English, but 
I have never met one who has 
lost the saving grace of the 
common touch. Particularly is 
this so in the ‘ capital city.’ — 
Today, the most striking 
feature of Omdurman is its 
blend of the old and the new. 
There was no better vantage- 
point from which to see this 
than the flat roof of my house— 
the house the Khalifa built for 
himself and his women these 
long years ago. It is an unusual 
house by Sudan standards, being 
double-storeyed with very thick 
walls, and having stout timbers 
in the ceilings. All round the 
spacious compound there is a 
high rock wall, three feet thick, 
with a gateway just wide enough 
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to allow a car to pass through. 
The smaller building in which 
the Khalifa himself lived is now 
@ museum. Across the road 
there is the tomb of the Mahdi, 
lit up at night with a myriad 
of electric lights which cast 
shadows on my lawn through 
the leaves of the palm-trees. 

_ The blend of the old and the 
new is made apparent as the 
twenty-four hours of the day 
tick by. The day begins in the 
market-place. The trading-area 
practically all concentrated 
in the centre of the city, in a 
relatively small space, and at 
most times of the day it is very 
congested. The shops are in 
rectangular blocks, and _ iron 
poles hold up verandah-like roofs 
extending across what is sup- 
posed to be a pavement to the 
road itself. In practice, the 
pavement is either covered with 
a display of wares or blocked by 
recumbent proprietors on their 
rope beds, and the only thorough- 
fare left is the narrow road. It 
is therefore a _ tiresome and 
almost hopeless quest to drive 
through the market-area at the 
peak hours of business. In the 
early morning the scene is very 
different. The many 
stand bolted and barred in their 
long rows, and an eerie silence 
reigns in the stead of the mid- 
day babel. With the first grey 
light of dawn the donkeys begin 
to come, laden with market 
produce, their clip - clopping 
echoing round the blocks. There 
is a tremendous sense of atmo- 
sphere about this eastern market 
coming to life. It is often cold 
at that early hour, and the 
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peasants and traders have their 
turbans wrapped round their 
faces rather than round their 
heads. By half-past six many 
of the shops have opened, and 
by eight o’clock the place is 
thronged with people. In the 
crowd there is the typical mix- 
ture of native dress and the 
European dress of most govern- 
ment officials and a fairly large 
number of businessmen. The 
smells of coffee, onions, sacking, 
and sandalwood carried 
abroad on the wind, and the 
seats of the open-air cafés are 
well filled. Buses, tramecars and 
taxis are crammed with people, 
and about that time too, 
hordes of little and not-so-little 
boys, clean and tidy in their 
white robes and turbans, are 
making their way with their 
satchels to the schools in various 
parts of the city. 

Just as Omdurman was the 
nerve-centre in the days of the 
Khalifa, so it has become today 
the centre for all political gossip. 
As the morning wears on, shiny 
American cars appear, and the 
rumours of the day begin to 
circulate—rumours that spread 
in the most’ extraordinary 
manner all over the country. 
The early morning peasants with 
their donkeys turn for home 
again, uninterested in these 
affairs of state, and the market 
settles down to its happy con- 
dition of unadulterated chaos, 
The Sudanese will trade any- 


thing anywhere. At a recent 


bazaar in aid of some cause, a 
man bought a stack of books 
at a stall and settled himself 
happily on the lawn nearby to 
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sell them again at a substantial 
profit. | 

In the evening there is often 
a football match in the stadium, 
a magnificent amphitheatre sur- 
rounded by a high wall of the 
reddish - coloured rock which 
gives Omdurman buildings so 
much of its distinctive character. 
When a local ‘ cup-tie’ is being 
played, the forest of bicycles 
outside has to be seen to be 
believed—hundreds of them all 
stacked together. their 
owners pick them out after- 
wards with as little difficulty as 
a Nilotic tribesman experiences 
when he collects his bull after a 
cattle sale. The matches are 
usually timed to finish just 
before sunset and, since meetings 
of the all-Sudanese Municipal 
Council begin at half-past five, 
members are hard put to it to 
arrive in time; breathless and 
a little ‘ raised.’ 

While the councillors deliber- 
ate in their modern building, 
which was opened a few months 
ago, the coffee-houses in the 
centre of the city fill up, the 
cinemas open, and music from 
Radio Omdurman blares harshly 
over the brilliantly lit scene. 
Well attended night-schools come 
into their own. The streets are 
crowded and the abiding impres- 
sion is one of ali-pervading 
noise: shouting from the open- 
air cinemas and the streets 
themselves ; the streams of cars, 
headlights blazing, their horns 
sounding incessantly, and the 
loud ‘ clunk-pause-clunk ’ of the 
single-decker tramcars as they 
cross Over points. 

Away from the centre of the 
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town it is almost quiet. You 
can hear the din as a distant 
hum, and you are among differ- 
ent sounds—the beating of 
drums; women ‘lu-luing.’§ It 
is much darker, more sinister in 
a way. The single electric light 
on @ lamp-standard throws a 
pool of light on the road, but 
all round is darkness save for 
the flickering of wood fires in 
the courtyards. The roads here 
are of sand. Quite often you 
will come upon a wedding pro- 
cession, a little group swinging 
hurricane - lamps. The bride- 
groom will be out in front 
brandishing a whip of hippo © 
hide and surrounded by male 
companions and relatives. 
Every now and then he turns 
and shakes it at them. The 
women sing and screech in what 
is called, as a courtesy, a ‘ joy 
trill, and clap their hands 
rhythmically. At street cross- 
ings the procession stops. New 
friends come up and leap about, 
shaking and often snapping their 
fingers over the bridegroom’s 
left shoulder. Sometimes he 
gets excited and lays the whip 
across their backs. No one 
seems to mind. 

Often, too, you will come 
upon a quieter and different 
little procession by night: that 
which takes place after the 
consummation of a marriage. 
The group, always accompanied 
by an old woman, goes to the 
River Nile carrying an incense- 
burner with live coals on which 
are put some seeds and sandal- 
wood, and a dish piled with 
sweets, dates and grain. Under 
the smoke the old woman 
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throws the sweets, dates and 
grain into the river and the 
bridegroom washes. Then the 
bride is washed by the old 
woman. 

In contrasts like these lies the 
fascination of this old and young 
city which will so soon be seek- 
ing its own salvation. It goes 
early to bed. Even the dinner- 
parties break.up not much later 
than ten o’clock, and all is 
silent with startling suddenness : 
almost like the remarkable 
quietness when the sun goes 
down and the thousands of 
chattering birds in the trees 
are silenced as by the stroke 
of some invisible conductor’s 
baton. 

Many a night I used to look 
out over the sleeping city from 
the roof of my house and think 
of the ending of this partnership 


of fifty years between the British 
and Sudanese. The wind would 
be warm and the stars would be 
shining brightly in the sky, or 
the moon would be casting its 
path on the Nile, reflecting 
palely the silver dome of the 
Mahdi’s tomb and outlining, 
dark and mysterious, the Kerreri 
Hills in the distance. No one 
who has served for any length 
of time in the Sudan can help 
being sad at the ending of this 
chapter. And perhaps they will 
be remembering the poet of pre- 
Islamic times who cried, ‘ Every 
day I taught him skill in archery, 
and when his arm waxed strong 
he shot me.’ | 

But the poet knew, and Sheikh 
Babiker Bedri knew, that there 
is not only birth and death 
among men and nations. There 
is rebirth toa. 
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SCHOOL ROAD. 


BY ALICE MASSIE. 


THE woman said reluctantly : 
*“* There is one house for sale in 
School Road. You'd get a 
sea-view there.”’ 

** You did not tell me that at 
first.”’ 

“TI thought the other three 
more suitable.”’ 

“Why!” 

The estate-agent’s clerk shook 
her head as though she did not 
know, and the client, now really 
annoyed, said: ‘Saving the 
School Road one for someone 
else! All this under-counter 
business, I find it constantly in 
England. If you could telephone 
for a taxi for me I will see the 
School Road one at once.” 

** Our Mr Bowen has come in, 
and he will take you.” The 
clerk closed her ledger. ‘‘ When 
you have bought the house,”’ 
she said in a low voice, “ you 
will remember as 

** Remember what ? ”’ 


“That I sent you to the: 


others first.”’ 

T shall certainly remember,”’ 
said the client. ‘“ They cost 
me more than two pounds in 
taxi fares.”’ 

said the clerk. She 
said something else, but it was 
indistinct. It sounded like a 
softly breathed ‘‘ You are so 
beautiful,’’ which was improb- 
able, except of course that Mrs 
Gillott was good-looking, and 
aware of it. But then, at a 
business interview .. . 

Breezing along with Mr Bowen 


she thought of asking if his 
office clerk was mentally de- 
ranged, but decided that might 
get the woman into trouble, 
and refrained. Fundamentally 
Jane Gillott was kind-hearted. 
She felt irritable now, but this 
business of her husband’s illness 
had unnerved her. To come to 
England for a prosperous happy 
retirement and find they had 
brought with them, the doctors 
said, this germ which made her 
husband seriously paralysed 
would unnerve anyone. The 
battalions of specialists they had 
consulted seemed only united in 
one thing. The Yorkshire winter 
weather—they had relatives in 
Yorkshire—would be fatal. The 
Gillotts must go south, and 
instantly ; as far south as they 
could get, but naturally not out 
of England, because of re-con- 
sulting all the specialists. 

So Jane had left her husband 
in a nursing-home, and come to 
find a house. 

‘* You will like this one,”’ said 
Mr Bowen. ‘“ The kitchen ’— 
he hesitated for a moment—* I 
was going to say the kitchen 
had the most beautiful view in 
Cornwall, but I suppose you 
won’t be in the kitchen much. 
You get the same view practi- 
cally from the lounge, though 
the window there is so big, big 
enough to take an invalid’s bed 
for example, that it takes in a 
little more, and you see a house 
or two; but you still see the 
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estuary, and the opposite shore, 
and the wide sweep out to sea.” 

‘** Why wasn’t I sent to this 
house first ? ”’ 

‘“‘It’s more expensive,” said 
the agent gently, ‘“‘ more than 
the figure you suggested.”’ 

‘Everything is more expensive 
than the figure one suggests,” 
said Mrs Gillott bitterly. 

* You will like the house,”’ 
said Mr Bowen for the second 
time, and then was silent till he 
turned abruptly off the hill 
which led down to the water 
and said this was School Road. 

Is there a school?” asked 

Mrs Gillott. 
“No. The name hung on, I 
understand, from some monastic 
place that years ago was on the 
point at the end; rich man’s 
summer residence there now, 
and mostly unoccupied.”’ 

“* And cutting off the coast ? ”’ 

‘One can go round it,” Mr 
Bowen said. ‘ And there’s a 
path down to the beach. Now, 
here we are.”” He stopped the 
car, and gazed with admiration 
at the building they had come to 
see. The admiration was perhaps 
infectious. Mrs Gillott, staring 
at the pleasantly shaped house, 
and the unexpectedly blue 
winter-sea beyond it, said slowly, 
with surprise in her tone: “I 
believe I shall buy it.” 

Yes,’? Mr Bowen said. * Yes, 
I believe you will. Good 
morning, Mrs Davies. The little 
dog quite well? Your nearest 
neighbour,’’ he explained. “ A 
pleasant lady; widowed recently ; 
devoted to her dog. Well, shall 
we look over the house? A Mr 
Martin built it for himself—an 
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architect—and presently it came 
on the market, and here it is.” 
Mr Bowen flung the front door 
open. 

‘What happened to Mr 


Martin?” said Gillott 
conversationally. 

believe he died,’ said 
Mr Bowen. ‘“ Not here; not 
in the house. I always think 
this inglenook delightful. And 


the plumbing. Look, suppose we 
start upon the bathroom first.” 

Yes,’ said Jane. 

She bought the house. It 
was at least a thousand pounds 
more than the limit she had set 
herself, but Harry had to live . 


somewhere like this. Live? He 


had to have this salty southern 
air and soil to live at all. He 
was practically dying, and she 
would not let him die. She 
interviewed a local doctor; she 
prepared the house. 

In due course Harry arrived by 
ambulance, a terribly expensive 
journey, with two drivers, and 
a nurse, and a niece named 
Hetty. The nurse and Hetty 
took turns in occupying the 
opposite stretcher, and Harry, 
when he wasn’t sleeping, 
regarded them sardonically 
because Hetty had patted him, 
and said: “Such a nice com- 
fortable ambutance, uncle,” and 
ourse had nearly patted him and 
said he was standing the journey 
splendidly, and when dawn broke 
he would see the lovely country, 
so different from the scarred 
and rocky part of Yorkshire he 
had left. They were driving 
through the night, and presently, 
in that oddly detached way in 
which one can see through 
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ambulance windows the out- 
side world while the outside 
world cannot look in, Harry 
noticed the country, still, in 
his opinion, scarred and rocky 
and inhospitable, with oak-trees 
looking just as tortured as he 
felt. He was only drowsily 
aware of his arrival and installa- 
tion; of his wife’s kind anxious 
face; the usual everlasting 
doctor ; the comfortable bed in 
the lounge window. All this 
fuss! But here, he somehow 
gathered, there would be no 
resident nurse; that cheered 
him, he was sick of them all. 
They settled down to a daily 
ordered life, with the district 
nurse arriving every morning, 
and the doctor every other 
day. Stalwart Cornish trades- 
men waited on them, and said 
the gentleman would soon be 
well again in this good air, and 
invalidish residents, who met as 
they promenaded their dogs, 
shook their heads and thought 
that he would never walk again. 
They all knew cases... 
However, when Harry had 
lain on the bed in the window 
for a month he announced one 
day he would get up. Jane 
was delighted. She did not wait 
to ask the doctor, but helped her 
husband stagger out to the 
porch which faced the road. 
Suitably wrapped and cushioned 
he sat there for some time. 
When Jane protested gently that 
he now had no sea-view, for she 
always thought that extra 
thousand pounds had been for 
that alone, he said that he was 
sick of water, and wished to see 


dry land and people for a change. 
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‘** Well, dear, how many people 
have you seen?” she asked 
him teasingly when she brought 
out his luncheon-tray. 

‘* Six,’’ he said contentedly. 

8 Darling—no ! Why I’ve not 
seen six in all the time I’ve been 
here. Who were they ? ”’ 

“The chatty Mrs Davies and 
her dog; the milkman—he’s a 
nice boy, Jane—and then a 
funny little woman who said 


_her brother wished to know how 


I was getting on because he was 
ill, too. She says a lot of people 
here are ill.”’ 

“TIT know. It’s a bit depress- 
ing. I suppose it is the sort of 
place doctors like for their 
patients; but it has done you 


good. And that’s not six 
people.”’ 
Three,” said Harry. ‘“‘ Then 


there were two workmen and a 
girl with a dog who wouldn’t 
look my way. Jane, have those 
registry-office people found you 
a maid ? ”’ 

‘‘No. I keep on telephoning, 
but they say there’s no one.” 

‘‘ That Mrs Davies was telling 
me about her husband dying 
here,” said Harry. ‘She says 
she nearly died before him, 
though, from overwork ; clean- 


Besides, when you 
stagger back to your nice couch 
after this orgy of sightseeing I 
shall rest too.”’ 

Good !”’ said Harry. 

But Jane Gillott did not rest. 
She went instead along the 
muddy narrow pathway to the 
sea, and remembered suddenly 
that it was Saturday and that 


ing, hursing. | 
right ? ”’ 
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she needed postage-stamps for 
Sunday correspondence. They 
might let her have stamps at the 
hotel. She turned along the 
sand towards it, and had only 
just begun to mount the little 
concrete causeway which led to 
the inn and a few cottages when 
she met the estate-agent’s clerk. 
She said: ‘‘ Good afternoon, 
Miss West,’ for she now knew 
the creature’s name, and Miss 
West said: ‘Is everything all 
right ? ” 

She said it anxiously, breath- 
lessly ; as though she had been 
running. 

“Thank you, yes,’’ said Mrs 
Gillott. ‘‘ The house is satis- 
factory if that’s what you mean. 
And my husband is much better ; 
he went out on the porch today.”’ 

“Oh, I’m glad,’ said 
Constance West. ‘I do hope 

..? She stopped. 

‘* What do you hope ? ”’ 

“That it’s over. The—the 
run of bad luck in School Road.”’ 

‘* Well, really .. .’’ said Jane. 
And then she said: ‘‘ What are 
you doing here, seven miles 
from the town? Didn’t you 
tell me you lived near the 
office ? ”’ 

‘“T do; but it’s Saturday. I 
am probably crossing to the 
opposite shore for the weekend.”’ 

‘IT thought the ferry didn’t 
start till Easter.”” 

‘* T have friends who come over 


shopping by their own boat. 


. The boat is there; I’ve been to 
look. They will be back here on 
the last bus. They come each 
Saturday.” 


“From over there?’ said 


Mrs Gillott, looking across the 
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wide estuary. ‘“‘ They live on 
the shore, I suppose ? ”’ 

** About two miles inland, but 
it’s a long way to any shops by 
road. They walk to the boat.” 

‘* A motor-boat ? ”’ 

‘No. They row. There’s a 


father and a son to see to that ; 


the women hold the children and | 
the shopping, so it’s rather full, 
but they generally find room for 
me. Then I get back Monday by 
a long bus-ride and walk. It’s 
worth it, though. Over there I 


shake off this.’’ 


‘* But this is beautiful.”’ 

‘“T know. It’s only that— 
that I prefer the other side.” 

‘* She’s batty,’ thought Jane, 
and aloud asked if Constance 
West happened to have any 
spare postage-stamps. She had. 
Mrs Gillott bought them grate- 
fully, and went back to the 
house, singing softly some bright 
little tune, and laughing in- 
wardly at Miss West’s face of 
doom. 

She need not have been s80 
cheerful. She found that her 
husband, proud about getting up 
once, had tried again, without 
her help this time, and had 
somehow fallen and cut his head 
on a bookshelf corner. He lay 
unconscious on the floor. 

Jane could not lift him by 
herself. He lay there, looking 
terrible, and a trickle of blood 
stained the carpet. She tele- 
phoned for the doctor, and then 
ran out into the road, desperately 
seeking assistance. But where ? 
Mrs Davies would be useless, 
but surely somewhere among 
that dozen spaced-out houses 
there must be some able-bodied 
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person who would help. The 
crippled major whom she did not 
know; the several frail widows 
who had called upon her; the 
very aged couple who sunbathed 
on- their verandah in dark 
glasses; the unknown occupant 
of the green bungalow below 
them, never yet seen out; the 
thin housekeeper left behind in 
the grey house, after its occupant 
had died ? None of those much 

A man swung suddenly along 
the road, clanking a can. Mrs 
Gillott ran to him. ‘‘ Could you 
help to lift my husband up? 
He’s fallen; and there’s blood. 


** On the rocks ? ”’ | 

‘In the house.’’ She led the 
way. The man dropped his can 
and his cap in the porch, gazed 
at the thick fawn carpet inside 
and said: ‘* Wait—lI’ll leave my 
boots.” 

No,”’ wailed Mrs Gillott. 

Yes,’ said the man firmly. 
‘* If the gentleman’s unconscious 
he won’t mind waiting, and if I 
spoil your carpet you’ll mind all 
right in the morning. I know 
you ladies. There! Which 
way ?”’ 

“ This,” said Jane, averting 
her eyes from the thick wool 
stockings full of holes the man 
displayed. 

“Was he ill before?” the 
man said, kneeling down by 
Harry’s side. 

Yes.” 

“ What with?” 

Nobody seemed to know.” 

Pull the bedclothes off. 
Better lift him flat. Take the 
pillow. Fetch a towel. No 
sense messing up. Put a kettle 
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on. Give me something for a 
swab. It’s notsobad. There!” 
And he lifted Harry up, as one 
might lift a doll. 

** You’re strong,” said Jane 
admiringly. 

‘* Only thing I am,’’ said the 
man, studying his patient’s 
wound. ‘*‘ Won’t hurt him this. 
Blood-letting’s good; the old 
surgeon-monks, they did it, and 
they knew a thing or two. 
Gentleman’s a bit yellow, isn’t 
he? Always like it?” 

“I think so,” said Jane 
vaguely. ‘‘ He’s had malaria a 
time or two; this isn’t it.” 

The man knelt there, swabbing 
gently; the basin Jane had 
given him was stained and 
sinister. ‘‘ Should let it flow 
a bit myself,’ the man said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Doctor chap 
would probably say different. 
Got a bandage? That clean 
handkerchief will make a pad. 
There—that all right? Cover 
him up warm. Hot-water bottles 
would be a good idea. He’ll be 
all right.”’ | 

“Where did you learn all 
this ? ”’ 

“Two wars. There, leave 
him for the doctor now. Ill go. 
I hardly fit into the landscape, 
or the roomscape or what is it. 
Sounds like the doctor’s car 
now. He always messes up his 
gear on that steep bend. I'll 
get on down; I’m cockling.”’ 

The doctor took the accident 
more seriously than the cockler. 
His patient should not have 
attempted to get up yet; in 
his weak condition any strain 
at all upon the heart—he would 
get a nurse. 

No,” said Jane. 
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A friend, a relative at any 
rate to help Jane watch. She 
could not sit up day and night. 

get my niece,”’ said Jane. 

won't you have a 
nurse ? ”’ 

‘* Harry hates them, and we 
can’t afford it either.”’ 


Harry opened eye 
drowsily. ‘* Too true,” he said. 
‘* Get me some tea. I feel much 


better, doctor. That awful pain 
behind my eyes has gone. If I 
can have a drink, and sleep .. .”’ 

“Tl look in late tonight,” 
the doctor said. 

He found the patient peace- 
fully asleep then, but something 
worried him about his condition, 
or possibly Jane’s. He wanted 
no more widows in this road. 
‘“‘If your niece doesn’t come,”’ 
the doctor said a little crossly, 
** you must have a nurse.”’ 

But -Hetty came next day, 
complete this time with husband, 
and a large and fussy car. As 
soon as Jane had telephoned, 
they had set out on frost-bound 
roads, flung all their jobs and 
jaunts aside to come to her. 


They were kind and capable, 


and full of sympathy. 

Dear little auntie,’’ Hetty’s 
husband said. ‘‘ You must let 
us take some of this trouble off 


hands; it is too much 


you alone.”’ 

‘*T have the district nurse 
each day, you know.”’ 

“ But what is that ? Actually 
I rang your doctor up and had a 
chat with him. He thinks you 
are hardly taking this seriously 
enough.”’ 

‘*AmInot? I can assure you, 
Gerald .. .” 

““I don’t mean you are not 
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doing everything possible,’’ said 
Gerald kindly. ‘‘ Youare. But 
are you looking ahead? It’s no 
use being unbusinesslike. In 


case of anything happening, 


though of course we hope it 
won’t, are you provided for ? ”’ 

Naturally.”’ 

‘*¢ Will in order and so forth ? ”’ 

don’t know,’ said Jane. 
She was surprised to hear herself 
say that, but it was true. Wills 
were such fateful things, such 
lethal instruments—or they had 
always seemed like that to her 
—that she had. resolutely not 
discussed them with her husband. 
He had a solicitor; he must 
have made a will, and in her 
favour naturally. Besides, she 
had a certain income of her 
own, made over to her years 
ago by Harry. If the worst 


_ happened, if there was no will, 


no money, she could live on that. 

Dear little auntie,’’ Gerald 
said, *‘ let me be your business 
manager. I'll talk things over 
with uncle some time when he is 
well enough.”’ 

Two days later the young 
people went out to dinner. 
Gerald knew someone twenty 
miles off he thought they ought 
to see. He telephoned to them, 
extracted the dinner invitation, 
and set off. Jane and Harry felt 
oddly snug and peaceful without 
them. Harry*sat propped up 
on his couch in the window, Jane 
beside him, knitting now and 
then. At her husband’s request 
she presently put out the light 
and drew one of the curtains 
aside so that they could watch 
the moonlight on the sea. 

“The boat’s still there,” 
Harry said. ‘“‘ Some man was 
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fishing all the afternoon; he’s 
got a lantern on his mast now 
—look.”’ 

it the same boat?” 

“ Yes—clumsy-looking thing. 
Home-made I’d say. Gosh, they 
must be cold! Jane, did you 
know that car of Gerald’s isn’t 
paid for? Got it on deposit and 
first quarter’s payment. Now 
the second’s due.”’ 

** Did he ask you for it ? ” 

“ Indirectly, yes. He said if 
I was thinking of leaving him 
anything in my will could he 
have it beforehand and_ get 
straight.”’ 

“ Harry!” 

“Asked it much more 
charmingly than that of course. 
Jane, I really feel better. You 
said someone helped you pick me 
up the other day. Who was 
it?” 

*““T don’t know,” said Jane. 
Someone I found.”’ 

They were silent for a little, 
watching the moonlight and the 
bobbing lantern on the boat. 
Then Harry said: ‘* While we 
were on the subject of money, I 
told young Gerald that I hadn’t 
much.” 

“ Haven’t you, dear ? ”’ 

‘Less than I used to have 
at any rate. It only needs 
@ slump in copra, or another 
hurricane, to leave us dry. I 


did suggest that Gerald might 


go out and work or. the estate. 
It seems his firm here don’t 
appreciate him as they ought.” 

‘“* Did he jump at the offer? ” 

“Said Hetty couldn’t stand 
the climate, and he had to con- 
sider her. That boat’s coming 
in at last.” 
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“There’s one boat ties up 
near the bottom of our steps,” 
said Jane. 

The telephone rang. Gerald, 
at the other end, wondered if it 
mattered very much if he and 
Hetty stayed the night with 
these dear friends. Quite a 
binge seemed to be on, so that 
if they did come back it would 
be very late, and it might be 
more tranquil for an invalid. 

‘* That’s quite all right,’’ said 
Jane. ‘“‘ You kindly sat up 
last night, and I rested. It’s 
my turn to watch tonight.” 

** Gerald,’’ she reported, ‘‘ very 
thoughtfully suggested they stay 
out all night rather than disturb 
you coming home in the 
hours.”’ 

‘* New people well off?” said 
Harry. 

“T expect so.. I heard some- 
thing about horses and two cars. 
I don’t know that you are quite 
fair to Gerald, dear. He’s really 
very kind, and has a pleasant 
manner.” 

** Quite !”’ said Harry. 

* You don’t know how hard 
it is for young England to live 
in these post-war years.”’ 

“They live all right,’ said 
Harry. ‘ They live like roaming 
cattle, grazing here and there 
—a meal from this one, and a 
drink from that. They raise 
their noses gently to the breeze, 
and sniff to see if money exists 
there.” 

“Oh, Harry, no! And there’s 
someone knocking at the door. 
Shall I answer it ? ”’ 

‘Doctor again, perhaps; he 
came as late as this the other 
day.”’ 
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“Tt’s the fisherman,” said 
Jane a minute later, ‘‘ and he’s 
the man who helped me pick 
you up. He’s brought you some 
fish. That was his boat.” 

** Bring him in,” said Harry. 
‘** T should like to thank him.” 

Jane nodded, but reported 
that the fisherman refused to 
enter; he would call next 
morning, and without his boots. 

He called, awkwardly, shyly. 
Harry took to him. “ And 
what,” he said presently, after 
he had thanked him for his 
recent help and the excellent 
fish, induced you to go line- 
fishing all yesterday in that cold 
wind ? 

‘* Two pounds,”’ said the fisher- 
man. 

beg your pardon,” Harry 
d 


“T was hired by the old 
gentleman from the green bun- 
galow. Now and then he takes 
it into his head he will go out a 
bit. Probably not put his head 
outside the door again for 
months. Mostly sits in his 
pyjamas and a dressing-gown 
and reads. Saves his other 
clothes from wearing out. Saves 
a lot of trouble really.’’ 

“IT never thought of it like 
that,’ said Harry. 

“Lost his wife rather 
tragically a few years ago the 
gentleman did; may have 
affected him.”’ 

** Does he have no visitors ? ”’ 

“No use for them. The 
anti-hydrogen bomb man called 
the other day to get his signature. 
He said he couldn’t write; he 
had forgotten how. I almost 


think he has. Very active 


crusader that anti-H man. I 
expect he called on you.”’ 

** Did he?” said Harry, look- 
ing at his wife. | 

think he must have done,”’ 
said Jane. ‘“‘ I remember sign- 
ing some petition just to get 
rid of the gentleman ; I thought 
it was about road safety though, 
and a new road.”’ 

‘* Been another nasty smash 
on the Elbow they tell me,”’ 
said the fisherman. ‘ Frosty 


this morning after last night’s 


rain—we’re in for bad weather 
I’m thinking—and a car skidded 
into a bus.”’ | 

** Anybody hurt ? ”’ 

‘‘Oar’s smashed up and the 
people in it hurt ; bus passengers 
were all right.” 

‘“ That’s something to be 
thankful for at any rate, Mr— 
I don’t know your name,” said 
Harry. | 

‘“*Fraser—Fishy Fraser, mostly 
called Fishy.” 

The fisherman went, the 
morning passed, and at lunch- 
time the telephone’ rang 
stridently. Harry said sarcasti- 
cally: ‘“ The youngsters pro- 
longing their binge. They won’t 
be home.” 

Jane shook her head reprov- 
ingly, but she came back from 
answering the telephone with 
slow uncertain steps. 

“You are right about the 
youngsters not returning, Harry. 
That was their car—the one 
that skidded on the Elbow and 
was smashed. Their last-night’s 
hostess rang me up. The police 
went to her. Someone had seen 
them start from there.” 

‘Sit down,” said Harry. 
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** Here, on my bed. Hold your 
head down. You can’t faint.” 

“*I—can,”’ said Jane, “ but I 
won’t.”. She pulled herself to- 
gether. ‘‘ Harry, what ought 
we to do?” 

‘‘ Nothing. The hospital is 
looking after them; the police 
or someone will have gathered 
in the car, and I should think 
have told their next-of-kin if 
they possess such people. Do 
they 

** Gerald’s mother is alive, I 
think. Hetty hasn’t any relative 
left except you.” _ 

** So Gerald said.”’ 

“Oh, Harry, be nice to him 
now!” 

** Because he took risks with 
his wife and his car? Jane, do 
you know where Fishy Fraser 
lives ”’ 

Yes; by the inn.” 

** Ask him if he could put in 
a night or two up here. He does 
odd jobs, I take it, and I like 
theman. Then tomorrow, unless 
the weather gets still worse, you 
can order a taxi and go to the 
hospital.” 

Fishy Fraser came that night. 
He slept placidly in an armchair 
near Harry’s bed, ignoring the 
wild weather outside. He woke 
once and made a pot of tea for 
both of them, and slept again. 

In her bedroom Jane lay 
awake and listened to the wind, 
and to her own forebodings. 
She was afraid. On either side 
of her lived widows who had 
brought their husbands here for 
health, and lost them. Opposite 
there was another. She herself, 
triumphantly secure in her wifely 
love and common-sense, had 
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brought Harry here and nearly 
triumphed. Now that fall, the 
doctor said, had set him back 
considerably. She had sent for 
Hetty. Hetty was in hospital. 
She herself was tried and tired 
and inadequate. Presently she 
might become a nervous wreck 
and get queer fancies like Miss 
West. She rose and went into. 
her husband’s room and touched 
Fraser’s shoulder. 

“Is he all right?” she said. 

think so,” said Fraser 
rather sleepily. ‘He drank 
some tea. You’re cold. Look, 
sit here and tuck this eiderdown 
Ill get some tea 
for you too. After all, it’s 
morning.”’ 

“Is it?” said Jane. 

‘Five o’clock. So you see 
he has come through another 
night.” 

“Fishy, do you know Con- 
stance West ? ”’ 

‘* Sure I do.”’ 

** Is she—what is she? ”’ 

‘*A bundle of nerves since 
Martin went; otherwise she’s a 
sweet thing, and very sensible.” 

‘“‘What- Martin? Not the 
man who built this house?” | 

‘** But, of course.”’ 

‘What had she to do with 
him ? 

“They were engaged. If he 
hadn’t drowned she would be 
living here now I expect instead 
of you. Handy things these 
electric-kettles. Mind if I put 
the old tea-leaves on the coal ? 
What with all night burning 
fires and electric gadgets—lI’ve 
been around your. kitchen, 
Mrs Gillott, when I first thought 
about the tea; tried to find the 
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milk in your washing-machine 
instead of the ‘ fridge ’—what 
with all those things you can’t 
have much to do.” 

‘* Why did Martin drown ? ”’ 

** Boat upset. And the silly 
fool instead of hanging on to it 
and waiting, tried to swim ashore 
with them.” 

“With them?” 

‘The bones. The kettle’s 
boiling. Don’t you know about 
the bones ? ”’ 

No.”? 

** Will you have biscuits or a 
proper meal? Mostly I have my 
breakfast round about this time. 
Mind if I cut some bread ? ” 

“‘There’s some ham in the 
fridge.’ ” 

There was a sudden movement 
from the sick man’s bed. “I 
should like some ham,” he said. 

“‘ There,” said Fishy proudly, 
he is practically well.” 

‘* He ought not to eat ham.’’ 

‘*Do him all the more good 
then,” said Fishy. ‘I'll make 
sandwiches. I don’t 
suppose you ate much yesterday 
yourself.” 

** What bones were you talking 
about just now?’ asked Harry 
when the surprisingly well-cut 
sandwiches arrived. 

‘* The old saint’s bones; that 
is if he was a saint; always 
sounded a bit devilish to me. 
That man I fished with wrote a 
book about it all, and Constance 
West was working for him then 
and typed it and it made a great 
impression on her. She believed 
it all. So for that matter did 
his wife. I don’t know if the 
old chap did himself. He must 


have written well to make so 
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much impression. Took degrees 
in history, I think, but made his 
living by murder stories. No, 
this was supposed to be true 
history ; he never published it. 
Seemingly there was a monastery 
place out on the point. I don’t 
know when it started, but it was 
here at the time they did away 
with monasteries, and the abbot 
or the head man, whatever he 
was, put up a fight. Seems 
he’d been a famous soldier on 
the Continent before he turned 
monk. He and the others drove 
the commissioners along the 
shore, and up this slope. A lot 
of blood flowed, which was why 
the place was called Red Slope.” 

‘*T didn’t know it was.”’ 

“Well, it was when it 
farmed. Good land, too. When 
building started it was called Red 
Road till somebody objected. 
They changed it then to School 
Road, which was funny if the 
old chap’s book was right, for 
according to him the abbot stood 
up in his boat—no, he wasn’t 
killed ; he got across the estuary 
and built a little chapel on the 
other side—he stood up in his 
boat and cursed them for killing 
his teachers and scholars, and 
said he bequeathed them a 
school of disaster and death 
and adversity instead. At any 
rate until the bones of all his 
monks—ten of them were killed 
—-were buried reverently in hal- 
lowed ground.” 

‘* What nice sandwiches you 
said Jane, in a silly 
attempt to change the conversa- 
tion. 

‘* I was a ship’s steward once,”’ 
said Fishy absently. 
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** Do you believe this story ? ”’ 
Harry asked. 

“No,” said Fishy. ‘I think 
most of the people who come to 
School Road are so sick with 
self they just ask for trouble. 
But the point is that Constance 
West and the man’s wife believed 
it, curse and all, and when the 
wife fell ill and fancied that she 
had a growth, though they said 
at the inquest she hadn’t, she 
did herself in; and when there 
were snags about building this 
house, and they found in the 
foundations a few bits of human 
bone, Constance implored her 
young man to take them across 
_ the water and bury them secretly 
in the abbot’s chapel. And the 
boat upset.’’ 

“ But that—that does seem 
a little bit like the curse,’’ said 
Jane. 

‘Seems like a woman who 
keeps on and on,”’ said Fishy. 
*“* Martin didn’t want to go. He 
put off going till the house was 
nearly finished. He’d = got 
through the difficulties. You 
can if you don’t jib. That’s 
what I told that H-bomb idiot. 
You can’t ban trouble, so you 
may as well go through with it. 
Listen to that wind. There’ll 
be trouble here today.”’ 

“Can you—stay with us?” 
said Jane. 

‘‘T could come back later on. 
I want to go home first and see 
if they’re all right; extra high 
tides are likely to flood us out.” 

Who is, or who are ‘ they’? ”’ 
said Harry when the man had 
gone. | | 

Jane did not know; and she 
was struggling with a problem 
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of her own. “ Harry, do you 
think we ought to leave this 
place?” she said. 

“Floods won’t get up here, 
dear.”’ 

‘*T don’t mean that; I mean 
everything. I think I mean 
the curse. This place is full of 
widows, Harry, and I don’t 
want to be one. And illnesses. 
Then there’s 
the story about the old man’s 
wife in the green bungalow.” 

_ Neurotic, dear, and brought 
here for her nerves.”’ 

** And Mr Martin ? ”’ 

“Silly story that. 
Miss West like ? ”’ 

** Wild eyed ; fey. She didn’t 
want us to have this house. 
She practically warned me off. 
Harry, we can’t stop.” 

can,” said Harry, “ if 
it stands this gale. It cost us 
an awful lot of money, and it’s 
not unpleasant. If the doctor 
hadn’t put a spell on me I 


What’s 


Should be walking round. When 


it gets really light, Jane, you 
ring the hospital and ask about 
our victims ; that’s all you can 
do on a day like this. I won’t 
have you going out.”’ 

The day passed slowly in the 
house, but rapidly, it seemed, 
outside. Wind roared along . 
School Road; dust-bin lids 
bowled noisily away; gulls and 
rooks met and fought for bread 
which someone had put out; 
snow tried to fall and could not 
for the wind; the sea made 
angry sounds; an unseen ship 
signalled for a pilot mournfully. 
The district nurse could not get 
through. The hospital assured 
them in its classic phrase that 
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Hetty and her husband were 
both comfortable. Jane wrote 
to somebody about the accident 
and left the letter on the mantel- 
piece with some vague idea of 
asking a tradesman to post it. 
No tradesman came. Noise from 


the sea increased. Something 
crashed; a tree, a boat, a 
house? One could not tell. 


Mrs Davies and her little dog 
erept past, bowed against snow- 
flakes, and returned immediately. 
Jane thought the dog insisted 
on it. No other dog - lover 
ventured even so far. Fraser 
had not returned. 

Jane said suddenly: ‘I can- 
not stand this place. The wind 
is rocking the house.” 

‘* You were used to wind at 
home,’ Harry pointed out. 

** But not like this; not so 
cold ; not so vindictive.” 

Pretty damaging, however,” 
Harry said. 

‘* Not like this. Not cursed!” 

Twilight came, and with it 
Fraser. ‘Sorry to have been 
so long away,” he said, “ but 
I had to see my mother to a 
. higher house. The cottages may 
soon be flooded. The hotel 
ground floor’s flooded now ; I’ve 
been helping them take food 
upstairs. I brought some for 
you. They won’t have visitors 
to eat it. If you put it in an 
oven somewhere. .. .” 

‘* Heaven bless you, I believe 
I’m hungry,” Harry said, * and 
my wife was getting very 
frightened of the storm.” 

“Tt is frightening,’ Fraser 
said gravely. ‘‘ Worst bit of 
weather I remember. If I were 
you [I should get up and dress.” 
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‘ After what the doctor 
said ? 

‘He didn’t know you might 
have to be carried out at any 
moment when the roof falls 
in,”’ 

‘Ts it going to fall in? ”’ 

‘* Three chimneys and a roof 
or two gone, up the hill.” 

‘*Where would you _ carry 
me?” 

‘* Green Bungalow. It’s lower 
down, and practically built into 
the hillside.” 

Harry laughed suddenly. “I 
should like to meet the old 
gentleman there, and hear about 
the curse,” he said. “I will 
get up.” 

When Jane came back into 
the lounge she found her husband 
dressed, a little sketchily, and 
being shaved by Fishy Fraser. 
She offered up a prayer that no 
bad consequences would follow 
this time, and mentioned that 
they had no bread. 

‘The baker’s about,” said 
Fishy, “for I saw his van. 
Hours late of course, but coming. 


It’s his boast that nothing keeps 


him from his customers in 
winter; summer-time he isn’t 
so particular; says summer 
tourists flood the country like a 
plague of locusts, and he doesn’t 
like ’em as a major industry. I 
think his wife takes in boarders. 
There’s someone struggling along 
the road now. Good Lord !—it’s 
Miss West, and I believe she’s 
got your bread.” 

‘There is also,” said Harry, 
looking out the other way, and 
clutehing a chair for support, 
‘* something or someone crawling 
on all fours up our garden. 
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Could that be the gentleman 
from the Green Bungalow ? ”’ 

** It could,” said Fraser. ‘‘ Got 
the jitters and afraid of flood I 
expect. I'll help Miss West in 
first.” 

In a few minutes Constance 
West stood shivering before 
them, snow on her wispy hair, 
no colour in her face, terror in 
her eyes. She held out a loaf. 
She said: ‘‘ The baker gave me 
a lift. I had to come. Are 
they—are they dead ? ”’ 

“Who?” said Jane, startled, 
and dreading some major storm 
disaster in School Road. 

Constance looked at her almost 
reproachfully. ‘* Your niece and 
nephew.” 

** Oh, no, no. They’re com- 
fortable; and my husband, as 
you see, is up and dressed. 
And your friend from the Green 
Bungalow is crawling up our 
garden now.”’ 

“T saw him. He’s all right,” 
said Miss West with indifference, 
and suddenly sat down and 
buried her face in her hands. “I 
never should have sent you 
here,” she said. ‘I liked you. 
I ought not to have let you come. 
I tried to warn you. I...” 

** My dear,”’ said Jane, “ you’re 
half frozen. 
hot for everyone. Do you 
suppose we can’t ride out the 


curses, like we're riding out the , 


storm ? 

‘The yventleman from the 
Green Bungalow,” said Fishy 
fraser, and pushed in a small 
man in pyjamas and a duffle- 
coat, sniffing, and shaking snow 
from his coat. ‘ He was afraid 
he would be flooded out.” 
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T’ll get something 


‘Come in,” said Harry. 
‘* We've fire and food, and are 
farther from the sea than you.” 
He sat down quickly in the chair 
that was supporting him. That 
awful weakness in his limbs ! 

The newcomer peered at him 
sourly. ‘I thought,’ he said, 
that you were ill.” 

said Harry, “ or at 
any rate I was.”’ 

What was your complaint 

** Lord knows. Thrombosis or 
something. And heart. I cut 
my head the other day, and I 
believe myself that moved some 
clot or something ; the pain and 
misery behind my eyes. has 
gone.”’ 

Gone,” said Green Bungalow 
bitterly. ‘* Why should it? ” 

1 don’t know.” 

‘* My indigestion never goes.”’ 

‘** You'd miss it too much if 
it did,’ growled Fishy. 3 

Bungalow looked at him in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ I’ve eaten nothing 
today,” he said. I’ve not had 
time to think of it, or anything.” 

He sat. down in the chair 
Fraser pulled forward ; he sipped 
the hot toddy Jane brought in, 
and glared at Constance West 
who, with shaking fingers, tried 
to sip hot toddy too. 

** Miss West was to have come 
to help me sort papers,”’ he said. 
“Tve dec ided to publish my 
book.”’ 

* What is that ? ”’ 
Harry politely. 

* Didn’t you know about it ? 
Most people do. It’s a pretty 
good book. It’s the story of this 
place.” 

In little pause which 
followed they could hear another 
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distant crash. Constance West 
raised her pale head and listened 
to it; she seemed oblivious of 
the people in the room. - 

Your book’s about—about 
the curse, isn’t if ? ”’ said Jane. 

Bungalow nodded. ‘ There’s 
au place they call the Abbot’s 
Chapel on the other side,’ he 
said. ‘* That gave me the idea. 
})id lots of research of course, 
but I made a darned good yarn 
of it.” 

A—a yarn?” 
‘* About the bones .. .” 

Bungalow grinned at her. “I 
made that up,” he said. 

* Then we aren’t cursed ? ” 

‘Not more than anybody 
else; whole human 
cursed; blow itself up soon 
now ; hydrogen bombs—all that. 
Good whisky this. Yes, I made 
all that up about the bones. 
Don’t tell anybody though.” 

Jane stared at him. She 
was not sure she liked the 
School Road curse removed. 
One could shelter under curses ; 
they explained so much. She 
continued to stare at the strange 
little man, fascinated, somehow 
horrified. She heard some 
motion, some movement, behind 
her; she did not look round. 

** Thought,” said Bungalow, 
your husband couldn’t walk.” 

Jane looked round — then. 
Neither Harry nor Constance 
West was room. 
‘* Fishy!” she shrieked. 

Fishy came in. “It’s all 
right,” he said. ‘“ They’re in 
the kitchen. Mr Gillott just 
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stopped Constance going through 
the door. Mrs Gillott, he walked 
— walked splendidly. He 
walked He turned to Bun- 
galow. ‘ You silly fool,” he said. 
‘Didn't you remember Martin 
was drowned ? ” 

“Was he?” said Bungalow 
vaguely. ‘* You know I don’t 
feel very well.” 

“And but for. Mr Gillott 
Constance West might have been 
drowned too. Don’t you realise 
that she got Martin drowned 
because she thought your curse 
was true?” 

Jane flew into the kitchen. 
Harry!” she cried. 

Harry, sitting now — Fraser 
had seen to that—was chafing 
Miss West’s hands. He smiled 
at Jane. He went on talking 
to Constance. 

My dear,” he said, there 
was a curse. Don’t let that little 
drunken gentleman persuade you 
that there wasn’t. But you’ve 
helped to lay it—you and Mr 
Martin too. The children in the 
hospital will soon be well again 
—and I walked. You made me 
walk. My dear, I’m so grateful.” 

Is—is all this true?” said 
Constance, looking at Jane. 

Quite, quite true,” Jane 
answered happily. ‘* My dear. 
School Road’s a lovely place. 
My Harry walked.” 

onstance turned from them. 
Fishy,” she pleaded, row 
me across the estuary when the 
storm’s over.” 

“Sure,” said Fishy gently, 
*‘ and it will be over soon.” 
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EASTWARDS FROM DUM DUM. 


BY DAVID WILSON FLETCHER. 


THE tea-planter of 1954 may 
be said to hit a small psycho- 
logical air-pocket the moment 
he leaves his tea-garden. The 
sudden relief from the even 
pressure of responsibility buoys 
him up and he experiences, 
briefly, an exhilarating sensation 
of carefree elation. This is not 
to excuse the indiscretion of my 
narrative, but to illustrate my 
frame of mind as the tired 
Indian airline Dakota banks 
steeply and extends a silver 
wing, like an outstretched palm 
in true Oriental style, as though 
offering to sell us the main 
runway of Dum Dum Airport at 
bargain terms. | 

The smooth - faced young 
scientist in the seat beside me 
tightens his safety-belt and asks : 
“When were you last in 
‘aleutta ? ”’ 

‘*T haven’t been out of the 
tea-growing belt of Darjeeling 
for over three years. How long 
were you up there ? ”’ 

“Two days!’ He has a 
pleasant smile. ‘“ I’m trying to 
find an effective insecticide for 
red-spider on tea.”’ 

Been out long?’’ I query. 

“A fortnight. I’ve got three 
months for the job, starting off 
with a tour of all the Indian 
tea-growing areas; Travancore 
and the Nilgiri Hills in the 
south, Darjeeling and the Dooars 
Plain in the north, and the 
Assam Valley.” 


“Tm going up to Assam 
tomorrow, to the Tea Experi- 
mental Station near Jorhat.”’ 

First flight ? 

I nod ruefully. ‘* Five-forty- 
five, isn’t it? Ghastly hour to 
be up following a first look at | 
some bright lights after all this 
time ! ”’ 

* T’ll be on that plane. Where 
are you staying tonight ? ”’ 

‘My company have booked 
me at the Great Eastern.” 

‘Ah! a bit too near Govern- 
ment House, or Raj Bevan as 
it’s called now. When I left 
they were squatting in the 
streets all round that area.”’ 

“T’ve heard about it on the 
radio. School-teachers, isn’t it, 
demanding higher pay? Been 
going on for a week. Have they 
blocked the streets ? ”’ 

off the main 
entrance to the Parliament 
building. Of course it’s a 
political game. The _ teachers 
probably haven’t anything to 
do with it. The squatters are 
organised in shifts with meals 
provided by The Party.” 

‘Communists of course ? ”’ 

Of course ! ”’ 

“ Oalcutta must be 
political agitators’ Mecca ! ”’ 

He says something in reply, 
but my concentration is on the 
runway into which, I am con- 
vinced, the plane is about to 
bury her nose. Through the 
monocle of the port-hole every 


the 


crease in the tarmac shows 
clear. I brace my legs against 
the seat in front and think of my 
wife and children left in the 


bungalow on the garden. Beyond 


the wing-tip now, a blur of low, 
white buildings, hangars and 
sheds stream in array like a 
film slipped off the reel. The 
wheels squeal loudly as we touch 
down, lift, and bounce again. 

As the engines throttle back 
and the plane taxies slowly into 
line beside five of her sisters, the 
passengers prepare to get out. 
With the young scientist and 
myself there are only four 
others; a gaunt Mawari in 
dhoti and orange pugree, whose 
tapering fingers have been count- 
ing imaginary money during the 
whole journey; a high - cast 
Bengali couple, whose combined 
weight, I noticed with some 
concern at the weigh-in, tipped 
the scales at five hundred 
pounds; and a stocky, ruddy- 
cheeked Gurkha captain wearing 
an immobile grin and _ three 
rows of medal ribbons. <A 
feature of the new India is the 
way air travel has become 
modus operandi to diverse folk. 

Having sat well forward, the 
young scientist and I are the 
last to shuffle up the sloping 
gangway to where the. Indian 
hostess, cool and poised in a 
white sari, waits by the door. 
An evening breeze plays on my 
heated skin, and before I have 
descended to the sun-saturated 
runway, I am aware of that 
indigenous effluvium peculiar to 
Calcutta. 

In the middle distance of 
the airfield’s farthest boundary, 
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toddy palms and bamboos are 
amorphous with mauve dusk. 
Only a few years ago here was 
an open strip of grassland used 
by military planes. Now Dum 
Dum is one of the world’s 
salient airports, hub to the 
spokes linking the Far East. 

The experienced traveller in 
Asia lets his luggage out of his 
sight with reluctance, and I 
have a momentary qualm as | 
walk away from the Dakota, 
leaving my hand-case inside. 
Trailing the other passengers, I 
pass through the steel barrier, 
beyond which cars and buses 
are parked at random. I notice 
that the scientist prudently 
carries his own grip. He turns 
to me with the offer of a lift in 
his company’s car. 

‘* ll have to wait for my case. 
Thanks just the same, I can take 
the airline bus.”’ 

From the wide portal of the 
waiting-hall a formidable dhoti- 
clad deputation advances towards 
the obese Bengali couple, with 
outstretched arms, determined 
smiles and huge garlands of 
exotic, scented frangipani. 

For a moment I find myself 
caught in the vortex of welcome, 
mazed by the emphasis of rapid 
speech, manwuvring for position 
round the two _ corpulent 


travellers who are being gar- 


landed to their upper chins. 
When I emerge, the scientist 
has disappeared and a giant 
B.O.A.C. airliner is. levelling out 
across the tarmac on a crescendo 
of sound. 

Within the vast, cool waiting- 
hall, the incandescent lighting- 
tubes are garish by contrast 
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with the waning old-rose dusk. 
Everywhere there is activity ; 
even the camera - bedecked 
tourists from the Western Hemi- 
sphere in vivid T-vests and 
panamas, sprawling across the 
plastic upholstered tubular furni- 
ture, have the look of athletes 
forcing relaxation before the 
gun. Impeceable Orientals in 
sharkskin suits stand in close- 
knit groups intently studying 
glossy trade organs. Vivacious 
young women from a score of 
different countries, in the striking 
uniforms of the airlines, weave 
among the passengers, cajoling, 
reassuring, carrying babies with 
nonchalent efficiency, or chalking 
numbers and timings on the 
huge blackboards that line the 
walls under the crests of their 
- respective companies. A group 
of tanned British youngsters 
in splints and bandages, wearing 
drill trousers and white shirts, 
gaze stonily before them, I 
wonder how many days ago they 
were in the depths of some 
Malayan jungle. 

Sitting near me is an Indian 
lady in a crimson-and-orange silk 
sari. She holds a corner of it 
across her face with a plump arm 
laden with dozens of wrought- 
gold bracelets. Her forehead is 
encircled with a gold chaplet 
inset with a huge diamond 
clustered by emeralds and pearls. 

I sit enchanted by the mael- 
strom ; trying to identify myself 
with the planter of six hours ago 
who had not seen a neon light 
for three years ! 

Above the jumble of languages, 
the loudspeakers intone, in 
English, information about 
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flights and destinations with 

stops at the places one lives a 
lifetime longing to visit. At 
last comes an announcement, 
almost an afterthought, and I 
detect a slight note of contempt 
as the voice instructs, ‘* Pas- 
sengers on the internal flight 
Bagdogra to Calcutta, please 
identify your baggage outside.”’ 

The light has drawn in. 
Already the beam from the 
control- tower has started an 
insidious winking. The evening 
is filled with the hum of engines 
circling the field, as though each 
had the instincts of a homing- 
pigeon. 

Round several motor- buses 
swarm uniformed coolies, man- 
handling baggage onto the roof- 
racks. Most of the buses are 
sleek and smart, emblazoned 
with heraldic symbols against 
pastel - shaded bodywork. I 
wander to each, cheerfully antici- 
pating the pleasant ride in well- 
sprung luxury, but fail to 
identify my case until but one 
bus remains. It stands apart 
from the others, against the 
wall, a sort of ugly-duckling bus, 
ostracised by its fellows, paint- 
bare, shabby, glassless, fearfully 
battered. Beside its treadless 
tyres are two or three forlorn 
suit-cases ; one is mine. 

The evening hour seems 
suddenly very precious, not to 
be squandered by the roadside 
while the vehicle is patched up. 
The Mawari has no difficulty in 
identifying his tin box, japanned 
in purple and yellow; the 
Gurkha’s leather grip is swung 
onto the roof. Of the Bengali 
couple and their entourage there 
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is no sign. Obviously they have 
elected to use other transport 
for the eight miles into Calcutta; 
doubtless forming a fleet of vast 
limousines. I appreciate their 
wisdom and decide, in modera- 
tion, to follow their example. 

The coolie who seizes my case 
divines my purpose. It is not 
until this moment that TI realise 
my colloquial Nepali will be 
inadequate in Calcutta, but he 
must be well used to interna- 
tional visitors; for his waving 
arms bring a large Ford round 
the bed of flamboyant cannas 
fronting the main building. The 
driver jumps out and holds open 
the door. Like most Calcutta 
taxi-drivers, he is a Sikh; his 
rolled beard is grey-streaked ; 
his pugree pink-flowered cotton. 
The back-seat cover is gaily 
embroidered with vivid-coloured 
flowers. We leave the air-field 
precincts with the fine cement 
roads bordered with shrubs, and 
bump onto the ancient cart road, 
which follows the same route 
that Lord Clive took to reach 
his country house. The house 
still stands, unchanged from the 
time when Dum Dum was a 
tiny village in a swamp. 

The failing light brings a 
strange luminescence to the deep, 
_ gilver dust lining the parched 
road. Pulling back, as though 
reluctant to grow near the 
road, huge and monumental 
banyan-trees, half as old as 
India, stand host to a multitude 
of sadhus who sit in tireless 
contemplation — naked and 
smeared with ash, their hair, 
matted ropes, about their 
emaciated shoulders—among the 
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lateral roots trailing from the 
branches. Here mendicants, 
arriving at dusk on _ their 
interminable pilgrimages to the 
holy places of Hinduism, will 
stay a night, a week, a year, as 
their reason moves, before pass- 
ing to the far side of Calcutta to 
Kalighat temple. These holy 
men are seen by every air- 
traveller to India within an hour 
of arrival, and, among the juxta- 
posed litter of buildings at the 
roadside, must seem strangely 
out of place. 

And how many are the hetero- 
geneous features that must strike 
a new arrival! Set between the 
trees are double-faced hoardings 
proclaiming such various attrac- 
tions as soap and building-sites. 
Beyond, clusters of mud- 
plastered, thatched huts, sil- 
houettes of tall chimneys and 
concrete factories belie the rural 
picture like an early Salvador 
Dali painting. 

The car jolts through a tumble- 
down village, and the Sikh is 
briefly voluble. I catch glimpses 
of fascinating alleys between 
close-huddled houses, hung with 
gauze screens of smoke. Stand- 
ing back from the road, inter- 
mittently spaced, crumbling 
pillars and battlemented walls, 
stripped in patches of stucco 
lime-plaster, give onto broad, 
curving drives which lead to the 
portals of splendid mansions. 


_ Built in eastern style, flat-roofed, 


colonnaded, surrounded by deep- 
terraced verandahs, they stand 
as relics of the days when The 
Company waxed and the Battle 
of Plassy was still within living 
memory. 
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Gliding now through an even- 


ing two centuries later, I can still 
visualise the howdah - topped 
elephants swaying in through 
the gates, or the palanquins 
borne by liveried bearers, or 
later, when the age of the dandy 
jig came to strength, the smart 
equipage with an elegant gentle- 
man at the ribbons. How 
mournful look the age-blackened 
piles! how much history of the 
Empire’s noble progress has gone 
down beneath these’ walls ? 
Some are used as offices, petty 
warehouses or godowns; some 
stand hollow support to the 
wild creepers, progeny of tended 
gardens from the formal past. 
Not many are left to tumble; 
soon there will be none, for the 
insatiable monster of industry 
is devouring the ground too fast. 

Yet, to stem the advance, 
there is still a patch of swamp. 
I see the blue water-hyacinths 
and the fleshy platters of lotus 
leaves upon the muddied mirror 
of water. As I lean from the 
window the smell of stagnancy 
is pungent. 

Then, as the car slows to 
illow a line of creaking bullock- 
carts to be swung from the 
crown of the road, we drop the 
offside wheels into the powder 
dust and raise a white streamer 
that comes swirling behind the 
car, sucked by air displacement, 
through a hundred crevices to 
fill the interior and start me 
sneezing and choking. The 
bullocks toil behind the double 
yoke across their humps, hauling 
loads of country-made_ bricks 
at a ponderous mile an hour, 
despite the drivers’ twisting of 
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their tufted tails. Their great 
dewlapped heads loll from side 
to side under the strain, their 
curved horns cleaving the way 
before them like scimitars. We 
edge past the last of the line, 
and here at a junction of the 
road is the long, grey stone 
Dum Dum arsenal. 

It is often with a sensation of 
very real disquiet that one 
surveys some seene of current 
history; unmellowed by the 
passing of years; too close to 
the present to be shrunk to 
significant perspective. Dum 
Dum arsenal is such a place. I 
recall the details of how, shortly 
after India became a Republic, 
the Revolutionary Communist 
Party of India put into effect a 
desperate plan to seize power, 
with the capture of the arms- 
plant and arsenal the vital 
initial move, and how the 
British foremen were cast alive 
into the furnaces. It was this 
terrible act which caused 
the West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly immediately to vote 
Communism an illegal, subver- 
sive element endangering the 
State, only to be over-ruled 
by the Central Government's 
decision that the ban on 
Communist activities was un- 
constitutional. 

Looking at that sombre 
building now, even by the warm 
light of a pre-monsoon dusk, I 
cannot suppress a shudder of 
horror. Caleutta’s history is 
written with equal parts of blood 
and commercial ink ! 

Beyond a _ well-planned in- 
dustrial workers’ housing-estate, 
the landscape rolls clear, and 
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briefly I glimpse the city’s out- 
line, distinctive as London’s or 
New York’s, rising against a 
saffron sky. It is sandwiched 
between the neutral grey of 
earth and the flushed pall of 
dust that is like a_ gigantic 
ornamental canopy raised over 
the city, under-lit already by a 
faint electric glow. 

At the city’s fringe, we are 
met by the clamour of trams. 
The scene, at the day’s close, 
is one of animation. Massed 
dhotis and white shirts stream 
along the roads heedless of 
traffic. The clang of tram bells, 
the music-hall honk of squeeze- 
bulb taxi horns, the warning 
cries of ricksha-wallahs, the ping 
of bicycle bells, the whip-cracks 
as awkward, ancient landaus 
add to the confusion ; the blare 
of raucous klaxons, gears chang- 
ing, everywhere the tumultuous 
volume of voices on a thousand 
over-tones, and steadily insistent 
above the din, the flap, flap, 
flap of ‘chapplis’ on the soft, 
warm tarmac. 

The light is nearly gone now, 
and the pressure-lamps on the 


roadside stalls leap to star 
brilliance, lending the piled 
fruits a false bloom. Over the 


clean, wide sweep of a bridge 
crossing a canal and into the 
heart of the city, we plunge. 
What stranger sight in a great 
metropolis than sacred cows 
ambling at leisure among the 
congestion ? Where the great 
commercial area is aglow with 
neon lights picking instructions 
in the sky, the taxi wobbles 
across the tram-lines in the wake 
of a water-cart. The D.D.T.- 
02 
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damp surface reflects the lights 
in oily streaks. 

Looking up one of the streets 
leading from the south of 
Dalhousie Square I see a great 
concourse of people gathered at 
the far end, and guess this is the 
fringe of the current demonstra- 
tion. I recall that the last time 
I was in Caleutta there had been 
a strike of students complaining 
that their examination papers 
were too difficult. — 

The Sikh drives very slowly, 
peering up the street to where 
lights cluster in the dimness, 80 
that he nearly runs down a 
young policeman — wearing a 
black harness-belt over his white 
drill tunic, dark puttees and a 
high crimson turban—diverting 
traffic. As the Sikh swerves 
aside he grins faintly and holds 
up a hand in apologetic salute. 
The policeman opens his mouth 
for five seconds of telling 
vituperation. 

I can imagine how the much- 
maligned city police must be 
praying for a brisk shower to 
put Calcutta’s streets under a 
foot of filthy water. How many 
times has a providential shower 
saved the situation and dis- 
persed the city’s riffraff in the 
past? Heat they can absorb, 
but they cannot take water! 
The monsoon, however, is two 
months away and the sky with- 
out blemish. 

By the time we reach the 
hotel it is dark and the crowds 
have thinned. As the car draws 
up outside the imposing entrance, 
the beggars regain right of way. | 

I go into the cool air-con- 
ditioned fastness of the hotel. 
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The eastern exile whose work 

lies up-country, be it planting or 
mining or tapping, never fails 
to experience that gratifying 
sensation of well - being and 
luxury springing from contrast, 
when first he gets into town. 
Bathed and feeling leisurely 
formal, I sit amidst the padded 
décor with my elbows supporting 
me on the long shining bar and 
one foot familiarly stacked 
against the footrail, exchanging 
reminiscences with the celebrated 
Cockney bar-tender, when the 
electricity suddenly fails and we 
are left in total darkness. 
' Silence is accentuated without 
the vague, modulated purr of 
the air-conditioning plant which 
has failed with the lights. For 
perhaps ten seconds everybody 
gropes for personal reassurance ; 
then a match is struck; then 
another. The bar-tender makes 
remark in character that 
leaves me in no doubt he is 
familiar with the phenomenon, 
and retires with resolve through 
a narrow mirrored door set 
between rows of exotically- 
labelled bottles. | 

Matches are being struck in 
abandon up and down the room, 
80 I sit tight and try to relish my 
long iced Collins aesthetically. 
Several pamphlets litter the bar, 
drawing the attention of patrons 
to the cabaret floor-show in the 
annex. I admire the resource of 
a gentleman nearby who twists 
one of these pamphlets into a 
neat roll and, sticking it in an 
ashtray, puts a flame to the 
edge candlewise. The flame 
sets his gleaming shirt-front into 
prominence and I am struck by 
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the breadth of it, but my. 
attention is focused on _ the 
slowly descending flame con- 
suming the picture of a lady 
in stockings with pronounced 
seams, photographed in_ the 
middle of an involved contortion, 
until the lights come on again. 


The portly gentleman spares 


the lady’s head—she is upside 
down—by snuffing out his im- 
provised taper. His nearness 
and our common deficiency of 
vitamin A are grounds for 
acquaintance. He _ introduces 
himself as 8. and by the time 
the friend for whom he is 
waiting appears, I have it estab- 
lished that he is a company 
director with an over - riding 
interest in the weekly amateur 
pony-races at Tollygunge, and a 
confirmed coffee drinker. 

The perfect foil to S., L. is a 
contrast in every respect with 
the exception of a matching 
bonhomie and a generosity that 
may not be denied; slight, 
plenty of hair and but one chin. 

“‘ This city is garish and sordid, 
soul-destroying and filled with 
commercial intrigue. To breathe 
its reeking air is to blight one’s 
faith in human nature,” 58. 
speaks with solemn rhetoric. 
‘‘Then occasionally one meets, 
usually by accident, someone 
from beyond its coagulating 
precincts, someone no less en- 
snared by India’s fascination, 
but someone from the moffusil 


whose faith in human nature is 


not warped, whose appetite for 
life is not jaded. .. .”’ 

I take him up: “To arrive 
in Calcutta after dreary months 
up-country is stimulating and 
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exciting. The sight of streets 
of shops, cinemas, traffic, a 
score of industries bent solely 
on entertainment; it is as 
though I had been cut off from 
the intensity of the world. Here 
is a sense of urgency in living 
that is submerged as the days 
slip by unmarked on the solitude 
of my tea estate. ...” 

At my words they laugh. 
‘* [It is intolerable living here. 
Ask anyone. Not a soul will 
tell you differently.” And I 
know that what they say is 
true. Is another city in all the 
world more loathed by all who 
live in it ? e 

It is S. who comes with the 
suggestion that we dine together. 

The pile of the crimson carpet 
beguiles our steps down the 
wide staircase, along the hall 
lined with showcases of Parsi 
and Kashmiri traders, to the 
interior entrance of the night- 
club annex. The room is a cone 
of concealed light filled with 
cigarette’ smoke and the synco- 
pating throb of hide and string, 
while couples jostle in aimless 
frustration on the glass island 
among the tables. 

We are shown to a table set 
in a satin-padded alcove, and 
served long drinks by a smart 
young Madrasi wearing white 
gloves. 8S. advises the Oriental 
mixed grill. I notice the faces 
of the dancing couples bear in 
common an expression hard to 
define ; it lies between boredom 
and petulance and even their 


smiles seem forced, as though 


. whipping themselves to false 
gaiety. 
The food is good, the wine 
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passable, the floor-show  enter- 
taining, while 5. and L. prove 
themselves profound conversa- 
tionalists, ready of wit, stimulat- 
ing of idea. I have a recurrence 
of the thought that my wife and 
I often ponder, in company, I 
suppose, with country-dwellers 
the earth over. What do we 
miss by our self-imposed exile, 
cut off from the nerve-centres 
of the world? Do the benefits 
we list really compensate our 
loss ? 

It is S. who suggests we move 
on. L. supports him. ‘“ As 
residents of the city, we feel 
bound to show you as much of 
it as possible during your visit, 
old boy!” 

I explain about my booking 
on the first flight from Dum 
Dum. 

Capital!” says S. ‘ That 
gives us nearly five hours!” 

‘* We'll guarantee to get you 
to the airport on time.”’ 

‘** And see you on the plane.” 

I must still look doubtful, for 
L. remarks expressively : ‘‘ Ever 
tried turning in at two and 
rising at five?” 

Not pleasant !”’ 

** Nor practical,’ adds L. 

It is the thought of trying to- 
struggle from sleep a few hours 
later and rush to the airport at 
that unhallowed hour that pre- 
cedes my decision. I can make 
up for my lost sleep as the plane 
flies up the Assam Valley. And 
really S. and L. are such good 
company... . 

The maidan, the lungs of 
Calcutta, acres of perfectly flat 
grass, well clipped by roaming 
herds of goats and cows, lies 
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right at the core of the city, 
flanked by the Hooghly and 
dominated by historic Fort 
William. As L. swings his 
car through the wide arc of 
the roundabout to strike across 
the maidan, I catch the tapered 
apex of the Ochterlony Monu- 
ment full against the cheese- 
yellow moon. The column is 
like a huge sharpened pencil 
precariously on end. 

S. notices my interest. ‘“ To 
commemorate the British con- 
quest of Nepal,’’ he says with 
the unctuous manner of a 
professional guide, and adds: 
‘* Now the Hyde Park Oorner 
of Caleutta. Whenever there’s 
procession or demonstration, 
and there are a couple or so 
each week, the demonstrators 
mass here. A sort of rallying- 
point.” 

Not easily overlooked,” says 
L. over his shoulder. 

Or mistaken,” agrees 8S. It 
wouldn’t do to have an ambigu- 
ously identified landmark. Most 
of the demonstrators are a little 
backward !”’ 

“Ah!” exclaims L. with 
sudden perception, “ I’ve often 
wondered why the more serious 
minded of these demonstrating 
gentlemen have not arranged 
for its demolition ! ”’ 

As we drive down the middle 
of the deserted highway, the 
night breeze sweeps across the 


maidan, refreshingly cool, though | 


laden with the fetid smells of 
the city. The great belt of 
grassland, sparsely dotted with 
trees, rolls away before and on 
either side of us, like a vast 
dark lake slashed by the silver 
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causeway of the moonlit road. 
The white rails of the race- 
course run close to the road at 
this point; far beyond, the 
grey bulk of the stands seems to 
hover without foundation above 
the thin ground-mist that has 
risen with the dew. 

Lord Ourzon’s imposing 
meémorial to Queen Victoria is 
opposite, beautiful, ornate, a 
small replica of the Taj Mahal. 
The marble statue of the Queen 
on her throne stands in front, 
vivid in the white light so that 
details are startlingly clear, and 
I remark that the Queen has 
her face turned, appropriately in 
character, away from the race- 
course. | 

The road gives onto pleasant 
streets of the fashionable suburb 
of Alipore, lined with well- 
spaced mansions from which a 
few lights still glisten through 
the formal draperies of bougain- 
villia and gold mohur. Here the 
scent of the gardens’ massed 
blossoms is heavy on the night. 

L. turns between the white 
pillars flanking a gravel drive. 
Two police sepoys lounging by 
the open gate jerk sharply to 
attention. L. edges up beside a 
line of cars parked at the grass 
verge. Small coloured bulbs 
are looped on flex among the 
trees in the garden. Lights 
blaze along the broad verandah 
fronting an elegant, single-storey 
building. As L. switches off, 
we hear the thump and wail of 
dance music. We pause a 
moment before getting out. 
“The Rajah of .. says 8. 
‘*We promised to put in an 
appearance,”’ 
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‘*We’ll spare an hour,” L. 

do you think ...?” 
I protest mildly. 

‘‘ Nonsense, old boy! Be 
delighted to see you. A most 
congenial fellow, the Rajah. 
Puts on these parties every week 
or two. Always glad to meet a 
visitor to the city.” 

We get out onto the rolled 
gravel. Immediately I hear 
that the music is Oriental, 
though obviously played with 
western instruments. An im- 
posing, turbaned figure breaks 
away from one of the groups 
gathered on the crimson-tiled 
verandah, and comes down the 
steps towards us. He greets 
S. and L. with jocular enthusiasm. 
You should have come earlier,” 
he says with easy charm, 
‘* You’re just in time though for 
the dancing.” 
J find myself being introduced 
to the Rajah, having my hand 
‘retained by his powerful brown 

one just a moment longer than 
Western convention demands, 
though his pleasant modulated 
voice has but the slightest 
trace of accent. I silently 
admire his bamboo achkan 
fastened to his chin with fine 
diamond - set buttons. “A 
Darjeeling planter?” he says 
warmly, ‘“‘I have many friends 
in the hills,” and he mentions 
several of the senior dignitaries 
of the planting hierarchy. He 
leads us up the steps to mingle 
with his other guests. 

A little later, holding a 
well-iced drink in a cut crystal 
glass, I experience the fascina- 
tion of this cosmopolitan city. 
The foreign consulates and trade 
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commissions seem well repre- 
sented. An American lady, 
flaunting long black gloves and 
a mid-west drawl, introduced 
to me by L., says: “A tea- 
planter! Darling, you must 
meet my husband,” and is 
promptly absorbed again by 
the shifting throng. A hatchet- 
jawed Australian with a ready 
smile, says: ‘“‘ My country is 
the only importer to buy less 
tea from India last year. We 
took only one million pounds 
against eight millions the year 
before. We’re getting nearly all 
our requirements from Ceylon 
now!” A Japanese gentleman 
finds himself beside me and 
introduces himself with engaging 
politeness. ‘‘ I have come with 
ten companions to attempt an 
assault on Mount Masalu,” he 


explains apologetically. 


The wide hall giving onto the 
verandah is cleared. From an 
aleove comes the compelling 
tempo of hand-struck drums. 
Into the centre of the floor 
moves an Indian girl dressed 
with classical extravagance. Her 
body is supple, high breasted 
above bare midriff. Her raven 
hair, set with clusters of ivory 
frangipani blossom, is loose to her 
waist; features even beneath the 
heavy grease-paint ; eyes huge, 
accentuated by khol. She wears 
a gold-threaded green silk sari 
looped high about her loins, a 
short yellow - fringed blouse, 
massive gold ear-rings and a 
nose-ring set with ruby and 
emerald brilliants. Beneath the 
intricate shining border of the 
skirt, her tiny bare feet take up 
the drum’s rhythm, tapping 
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lightly to jangle the silver bells 
on the wrought anklets. 

The girl’s grace is astonishing, 
following the drum with extra- 
ordinary precision in a host of 
deft movements of finger, thumb, 
wrist, elbow, shoulder, neck, 
hips, and legs. Each gyration, 
each crooked joint of significance, 
interprets some story founded on 
Hindu myth. 

Faster, faster flows the music, 
foreed by the pulse of the drum. 
The girl’s hands jerk as though 
shocked, her neck makes sharp 
retractions sideways, so that her 
chin comes over her shoulder 
but her head remains upright. 


- Her ankle-bells become a burr 


of sound. The excitement of 
the dance becomes intense. I 
glance round and notice that 
its spell is evident upon every 
face. 

Some time later, when the 
dancer’s repertoire is finished, I 
am talking with a lisping German 
who mentions casually that he 
is engaged in purchasing Indian 
scrap-iron. I have no time to 
draw him out on this intriguing 
statement, which I feel to be 
something of a paradox, before 
I notice 8S. making signs to me 
indicating his intention of leav- 
ing. I join him and find L. 
already taking leave of the 
Rajah. 

We go down the steps and 


clamber back into the car. The | 


sepoys salute smartly and we 
glide out onto the main road. 
L. heads towards the river. The 
sprawling edifice of the two- 
hundred-year-old Fort William 
looms ahead, strategically placed, 
flanked by the Hooghly, with 
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the huge sweep of the maidan 
before its gates. 

‘““Where now?” query, 
feeling no inhibition. 


‘* Howrah,” says L. over his 
shoulder. 

S. throws back his head and 
langhs. ‘‘ From the sublime to 
the ridiculous! ”’ 

My interest quickens. 

The road converges and runs 
parallel to the bank here, and it 
oceurs to me that I can see two 
of the most celebrated highways 
in the East; across the river, 
evenly spaced lights demarcate 
the Grand Trunk road; at the 
far side of the maidan, the 
massed fluorescent tubes light 
Chowringhee. LL. drives fast. 
The wide roads which cross 
the maidan are deserted, but 
the lights of country craft drift 
down the Hooghly and a tug 
churns against the stream 
belligerently belching sparks 
from her funnel. 

We pass through the shadow 
of the Fort’s grim walls and 
then, still half a mile down, I | 
see the aureole of Howrah bridge 
in magnificent symmetry above 
the city. At the fringe of the 
maidan, we plunge again into 
the built-up area. All is silent. 
At a street junction a section 
of police constables lean heavily 
on their bamboo lathis, and I 
remember that the demonstra- 
tiow before Government House 
must still be on. We take a 
slight incline and start along 
the great lighted way. This 
bridge, the world’s third largest 
cantilever, is the only link across 
the Hooghly at the heart of 
Caleutta. I glance up at the 
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fantastic lattice-work of girders 
and notice, fixed high among the 
horizontals, a plaque inscribed 
with the name of the Glasgow 
firm which produced them, and 
the year 1943. At the far side 
scores of beggars, in varying 
stages of mutilation, crouch to 
rest outside the vast arches of 
Howrah station. Day for them 


will start with the first train, 


long before light. 

.L. skirts the station and turns 
into a warren of mean side- 
streets. The damp _ tarmac 
cradles thin patches of pale 
light from intermittent lamps. 
We plough noisily into the wide 
belts of gloom and shadow 
between high, ramshackle build- 
ings. The car’s headlight stabs 
ahead, casting about restlessly 
as the narrow road _ snakes. 
L. swings dexterously to round 
a browsing cow, hock-deep in 
putrid refuse. 

“There,” says 8. pointing 
across L.’s shoulder to an arched 
alley that gapes in the solid 
front of buildings, “ Hard to 
spot in this maze!” 

“We walk (from _here,’’ 
remarks L., drawing into a silver 
pool of moonlight, then slowly 
gliding out of it until we 
are submerged in deep shadow. 
We get out and our footsteps 
ring up the little street in 
muffled echo. The very buildings 
seem to slumber with closed 
shutters, or blank paneless 
sockets grilled with iron bars. 
At street level every shop-front 
is boarded, the colourful signs 
overhead leaving no doubt that 
this is a street of tailors, inter- 
spersed with an occasional café, 
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where water flung from the 
interior has left damp strips 
across the roadway. 

On ledges outside the shuttered 
shops, recumbent figures com- 
pletely swathed in unbleached 
cloth simulate corpses awaiting 
the dead-cart. They do not 
wake at our approach, even the 
slamming of car doors fails to 
stir them. 

I notice that L. does not lock 
the doors ; his quiet explanation, 
‘* There’s nothing inside to steal, 
but if some wallah came along 
and took it into his head to 
make sure, a locked door would 
invite him to put a_ stone 
through a window.”’ Such the 
philosophy propagated by ex- 
perience. 

I approach the alley with 
caution. A faint glow marks a 
naked flame at its end. S, 
strides purposefully ahead. At 
the slimy walls, low down, I am 
conscious of moving shapes; a 
gaggle of pi-dogs flitting before 
our advance, lean and _ silent 
as phantoms. About half way 
towards the light, we encounter 
the warm and pleasant odour of 
new-baked bread. L.’s chuckle 
goes booming up the passage, 
‘* The Caleutta equivalent of an 
all-night coffee-stall in the Old 
Kent Road,”’ he remarks. 

The alley gives onto a small 
trough, surrounded by the blank 
walls of decaying and decrepit 
buildings, but under the strip 
of bright-studded sky, by the 
light of a writhing flare, the 
scene is grotesque. There are 
about a dozen men gathered 
round an open mud-plastered 
oven ; I take them to be ricksha- 
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pullers, grooms, pan - wallahs, 
petty traders. They turn to 
stare, frozen in their crouching 
attitudes as though surprised in 
some clandestine act. 

S. speaks to them in fluent 
Hindi, his voice modulated and 
quiet. The little gathering 
visibly relaxes. L. goes across 
to a bench against the wall and 
flops upon it familiarly, ‘“ Pll 
have a kabab chapatti,’”’ he 
says. ‘‘ The same for you, old 
boy 7? ”’ 

‘He must have a double, 
with egg,”’ interjects S. before I 
can reply. ‘‘ A speciality of the 
house,” he remarks with a 
flamboyant gesture, and launches 
on an involved discussion with 
the proprietor of the oven. 
Beside a huge griddle, shallow 
and slightly curved over a char- 
coal fire, the man wields a long 
skillet with alacrity, grinning 
the while. Wearing only shorts 
and a singlet, his thin black 
arms and legs give him the 
look of an emaciated spider fast 
upon its web. 

Deftly he flicks three ready- 
rolled, wafer-thin chapattis from 
a basket at his side onto the 
hot greased platter. The group 
about the oven watches _ with 
covetous envy as eggs are broken 


on the pan’s edge and spilled 


neatly onto the frying atta. The 
chapattis become bloated as 
they heat through, and are 
deflated with sharp taps, turned 
and rotated. Then come the 
long strips of lean meat, ready 
cooked from a side pot, refried 
and rolled in the chapattis. 
With a flourish the proprietor 
produces pieces of newspaper, 
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wraps each chapatti with the 
end protruding like a cornet and 
hands them to us with the smile 
of a master-craftsman. S. care- 
fully counts twelve annas into 
the outstretched palm. 

Nothing is more satisfying to 
a hungry man than Indian food, 
and I wonder at my apparent 
appetite. ‘‘ How did you find 
this place? When did you first 
come here ? 

L. munches steadily for a 
moment, letting memory serve. 
“T’ve been in COaleutta on 
and off for about twenty-three 
years,”’ he reflects with the 
deceptive casualness of the born 
raconteur. 

The little yard is littered 
with boxes and rude stalls, 
obviously a tiny market by 
day. I am struck by the 
delightful contrast of the scene ; 
three sahibs in immaculate 
dinner - jackets eating kabab 
chapattis among the humbler 
Oaleutta dwellers, in one of 
the meanest quarters of the city. 
And I think of a Kiplingesque 
or two, and imagine how that 
old true Anglo-Indian would 
have revelled. 

My watch points a reminder ; 
three-forty A.M., and I feel a 
reluctance to let this night draw 
to a close. 

Like macabre goblins, eight 
men come ovt of the dark 
passage into the circle of light. 
Their heads are bound with 
great pugrees, dark features 
strong beneath. Their dhotis 
are tucked high. They check 
and stare at us in surprise for 
a moment, before joining the 
squatting group round the oven. 
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They fall to desultory chatter. 
I notice 8S. at the end of the 
bench catch my eye after a 


while. We get up to go. The 
little spider-like individual puts 
his palms together and smiles at 
us in turn as we leave. ‘“‘ Come 
again soon, sahib,’’ he calls to S. 

** Soon, soon,’”’ says S, as he 
leads into the sombre alley. 

Our footfalls resound against 
the building on the _ street 
beyond, as though three men 
marched to meet us. The moon 
has shifted her shadow so that 
the car stands in a flood of silver 
light. We get in without speak- 
ing. The slam of the car doors 
is harshly vibrant in the silence. 
L. starts up .and lets in the 
clutch. 

‘““T think we had better go 
back to the Eastern and pick up 
your bag,”’ says 8. casually. — 


What did you hear?’ asks 


lL. with a matching equanimity. 
“YJ gather there’ll be trouble 
at dawn. The police are going 
to arrest the leaders of the 
demonstration outside Govern- 
ment House.” 

L. winds the car through the 
labyrinth of streets and comes 
out onto the main road close to 
the station. As we _ start 
along the great lighted bridge, 
I venture to query: ‘“ Those 


men knew? They spoke of it? 


Surely the police did not 
announce their intention. It 
would be to invite trouble.” 

8S. looks at me sideways and 
chuckles gleefully. ‘In this 
city, think your thought and 
give away your intent! Intrigue 
is as highly concentrated in 
Caleutta as in Cairo. 
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the leaders knew of the decision 
within half an hour of its being 
taken.” 

As we cross the bridge, I 
notice streaks of faint gold 
lighting the eastern sky, like 
the very seams of night. The 
mournful note of a tug’s siren 
sounds from the river below. 
The drop in temperature is 
most marked. 

On the other side of the river, 
L. slows to give way to a pair 
of three-ton lorries heading 
towards Dalhousie Square. They 
are tight - packed with steel- 
helmeted police hugging their 
antiquated rifles to their bellies 
as they sway and jolt behind 
the wire-mesh cage. I have a 
fleeting recollection of uncom- 
fortable moments on internal 
security duties ten years before, 
when the missiles of incited 
hooligans splattered the mesh, 
which, to be accurate, served 
equally well to restrain the in- 
censed Gurkhas of my battalion. 

S. asks quietly, ‘‘ How long to 
pack your case ? ”’ 

Ten minutes—provided the 
lift-boys are on duty.”’ 

“Tt’ll be well to get out to 
Dum Dum as quickly as possible. 
The roads may be blocked. 
We may get held up.”’ 

L. turns into the back streets 
and threads through the parallel 
alleys. Evidence of the teeming 

e congregated here is on every 
side, but not a soul is to be seen. 
Vermin run in the gutters, 
hairless whelps startled from 
their scavenging slink to hide. 
By a devious route that only a 
Kim could follow, L. brings us 
to the Great Eastern. At the 
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end of the street, the stucco walls 
round Kaj Bevan are dimly 
discernible. 

“Till turn the car. . 
wait here,”’ says L. 

I get out’ onto the pavement. 
Stretched in immobile rows, 
beneath the colonnaded shop- 
walk, scores of beggars are 
sleeping on the flags, like un- 
identified casualties brought in 
at the height of a battle. From 


We'll 


the bench by the hotel portal — 


an old Sikh rises stiffly and 


galutes. With the butt of 


shot-gun he urges two or three 
of the sleeping beggars to give 
me way. 

To a drowsy Eurasian clerk 
behind the reception desk I 
explain that I want to sign my 
bill in five minutes. The lift-boy 
is dozing on a stool, propped at a 
neck-ericking angle against the 
wall. As we shoot upwards, I 
glimpse the pattern-tiled floors, 
one above the other, dim-lighted, 
shining, elegant, giving onto the 
air-conditioned rooms, and by 
contrast the Howrah scene of 
the last hour seems unreal as a 
dream. 

In the undisturbed order of 
my room, I hurriedly put my 
few clothes into the small case, 
not waiting to change. As I 
turn to go the bearer taps on 
the open door. He is heavy 
with sleep. His achkan is un- 
buttoned, his turban awry, but 
there is the subtlest hint of 
triumph in his expression as he 
sees that he has arrived just in 
time. I glance perfunctorily at 
the notice on the wall advising 
that tips are not necessary as 
they will be added to the bill. 
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His hand closes over the small 
note and is conveyed to his 
forehead in salaam. What 
efficient system could have given 
him warning of my departure at 
that unholy hour? Yet who 
has been able to leave an 
eastern hotel without at least 
one expectant presence? The 
man has done little enough for 
me—run a bath, whisk my 
dinner-jacket away for pressing 
immediately on arrival, but I 
feel admiration for his very 
tenacity. It is well after four 
A.M. 

The lift-boy takes my case 
and we drop through the silent 
floors. At the reception-desk 
the clerk has my bill and the 
small pad of chits for my signed 
drinks. I retake possession of 


the chits and scrawl my signature 


across the bill. ‘I shall be 
back from Assam next week.”’ 
Though I am known slightly 
to the hotel management, I 
have a sense of gratification 
that a British signature is still 
accepted as a bond almost any- 
where in the country. Austere 
Indian acumen can offer no 
higher compliment. 

Outside the sky has the 
texture of unglazed ceramics. 
The lines of beggars have begun 
to twitch from sleep. The old 
Sikh puts my case in the car 
boot. As8S. opens the door from 
inside and I stoop to get in with 
jocular apology for the delay, a 
rifle-shot sounds, harsh and close, 
and the echo goes ricochetting 
on down between the high 
buildings. 

The police action has begun. 

L. takes the middle of the 
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deserted street. The tram-lines 
point our route due north. <A 
tousled, dhoti-clad figure darts 
melodramatically across the road 
and goes pelting up a still-dark 
alley. A little lower down we 


pass a small group of profes- 


sional - looking demonstrators, 
shuffling unhurriedly along the 
gutter in the direction of Raj 
Bevan, chanting defiantly to an 
apparently deserted world, keep- 
ing close beneath a crude banner 
scrawled with Hindi ciphers, not 
wishing to go beyond the orbit 
of the hammer and sickle talis- 
man bold above the slogan. 

L. puts his foot down, turns 
towards Bowbazaar for two 
blocks, then strikes along Corn- 
wallis Street. Rapidly we leave 
the congested city centre behind. 
At every cross-roads L. gazes 
intently ahead, tactfully not 
noticing the regular blink of the 
traffie-lights. Not until we are 
well along the highway to Dum 
Dum do we meet another vehicle 
—the first is a stream of bullock- 
carts loaded with vegetables. 

iL. slackens speed and we all 
relax. ‘ A tourist agency would 
charge a lot for this sort of thing, 
old boy !”’ 

‘“ And ask you to accept all 
the risks.”’ 

‘“‘Of dysentery from eating 
bazaar chapattis?”’ I retaliate 


feebly. 
of food,’ says 
S. with sudden _ inspiration, 


‘¢ there’s an all-night restaurant 
at the airport. We can finish up 
with a Pilsner beer breakfast.” 
Mist clings to the lotus swamps, 
trees springing from it have a 
strange single-dimension effect, 
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the motionless foliage dark 
against the grey dawn sky, 
like boughs in a Japanese print. 
At the villages thin wraiths of 
indigo smoke filter through the 
poor thatched roofs, and an 
oceasional child bearing a large 
copper pot flits between leaning 
mud walls. Buffaloes browse on 
the grass tufts, turning their 
placid eyes dispassionately to 
watch us pass. Until this 
moment I have felt no hint of 
tiredness; the night has gone 
too swiftly; but now in the 
comfort of the well-upholstered 
seat, conscious that the jaunt is 
over, a pleasant lassitude takes 
me. 8S.’s voice breaks in on my 
reverie from time to time; my 
replies are perfunctory. 

As we approach the airport a 
plane is circling overhead, still 
showing landing-lights though 
the fuselage is sharp against the 
sky. As we drive up the plane 
comes in low, disappears behind 
the lines of palms. The airport 
buildings, usually thronged, are 
strangely quiet. L. parks the 
car and we walk over to the 
glass front. A few sweepers 
swab down the steps and tiled 
floors. 

A vast map of the world, 
completely covering one wall of 
the well-appointed restaurant, 
shows every international air-line 
converging on Dum Dum, but at 
that hour, we alone have the 
undivided attention of the few 
heavy-lidded bearers on duty. 

Gradually the airport comes 
to life. We hear cars and 
buses draw up outside and 
disgorge travellers, the loud- 
speaker crackles and hums and 
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the suave voice begins to recite. 
The restaurant doors swing in- 
wards and the crew of the first 
plane stalk in hungrily. They 
are young Frenchmen, dark, 
pleasant-faced, carrying the coats 
of their Air-France uniforms, 
shirts already clinging damply 
with the advancing humidity. 
They call loudly for coca- 
cola and coffee. We guess 
the passengers are struggling 
through a Customs check. After 
a while they come straggling 
in twos and threes, to glance at 
us in curiosity. I wonder how 
many of them, on a maiden 
flight to the East, are startled 
by the sight of three Britons 
wearing dinner-jackets at six 
in the morning. They comprise 
the usual mixed bag, business 
men, tourists, and colonials; and 
their expressions range from 
shocked disdain to positive envy. 

We go on sitting there, long 
after the scheduled time of 
departure for the Assam-bound 
plane, and we speculate on the 
disturbance in town which must 
have held up the bus from the 
terminus. The restaurant begins 
to fill. I notice the young 
scientist whom I met on the 
incoming plane. He stands 
blinking uncertainly through his 
glasses, looking for a vacant 
table. I beckon him to join us. 

‘ Firing has been heard from 
several places in the city,’’ be 
tells us after introductions. 
** Hooligans seized their chance 
to smash a few shop windows 
and indulge in a bit of looting. 
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Word got round that several 


State - owned buses were set 
alight in the bazaar areas.” 

** Sounds a pretty mild affair 
compared to normal disturb- 
ances,” says 8. heartily. | 

*... Normal disturbances ? ”’ 

“The usual run of events, 
you know!” §8. smiles dis- 
armingly. ‘*‘ Now I remember 
in °45, towards the end of the 
British Raj. ..,’”’ and he launches 


forth with compelling interest. 


Later, when the loudspeakers 
summon passengers for the 
Assam-bound plane, we troop 
out into the early sunlight and 
leave L. and 8. by the barrier. 

The Dakota is stifling from 
the previous day’s heat. I ask 
the steward to keep my hand- 
case accessible so that I can 
change as s00n as we are air- 
borne. The plane taxies up the 
runway and goes through the 
static engine tests. We start to 
gather speed, 

As we bank to circle the air- 
field and swing into the heat 
haze suspended above the eastern 
horizon, I peer through the port 
to catch a last glimpse of the 
two incongruous figures in formal 
black, their shirt-fronts vestal in 
the refulgent light, motionless 
among the shifting throng, their 
faces uplifted to watch the 
receding plane. 

The young scientist -leans 
towards me and says earnestly, 
“Red - spider can only be 
countered by getting a solution 
to stiek to the under side of 
tea-leaves. .. 
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TO GALWAY. 


BY ISOBEL W. HUTCHISON. 


THE sight of a cycle-shop 
under the once beleaguered walls 
of Londonderry changed my 
plan of a walking-tour through 
Galway and Oonnemara. Why 
not fasten my luggage to the 


earrier of a cycle and let her | 


take the weight? (A bicycle, 
like a ship, is essentially femi- 
nine.) A second or two to 
think it over and I was in the 
shop. Yes, certainly. I could 
have a cycle for 15s. a week. 
A good one was due for return 
that evening. No deposit was 
necessary. No guarantees were 
needed. In this trustful way 
1 became, for three weeks, the 
boss of Biddy, an _ excellent 
and almost new machine whose 
only whim—typical, perhaps, 
of her homeland—was a too 
plausible coating of oil to grease 
the hard chain of circumstance. 
At the end of the first day she 
cost me a bottle of cleanser 
which just outlasted the tour. 

Well satisfied with my bargain 
1 went off to lunch. For one 
shilling and ninepence I con- 
sumed meat, greens and potatoes 
with the mill-girls of Derry, who 
are said by the poet to be 
comely and merry with lips like 
the cherry and teeth like the 
snow, and who, by their exer- 
tions, were responsible for keep- 
ing shirts on the backs of the 
British armed forces during two 
world wars. 

They were a jolly crowd, 
apparently quite indifferent to 


this important destiny ; for wars 
are taken lightly in Derry, whose 
patrons are two warrior priests, 
Saint Columba (born in the 
mountains to the west) and Mr 
George Walker, the Protestant 
minister. From the summit of 
a tall pedestal upon the walls 
Mr Walker surveys the town 
saved by his heroic encourage- 
ment. In 1689 it held out for 
105 days against King James LI. 
and his army of 20,000, while 
the inhabitants subsisted on 
horses, dogs, rats and raw starch. 
On the 105th day, when the 
garrison was reduced to 3,000 
effective men, the Mountjoy and 
the Phenix, covered by the 
frigate Dartmouth, succeeded in 
breaking through the boom 
across Lough Foyle and the siege 
was raised. 

I thought of this as I walked 
round the walls that night, and 
of the Tyrone girl who wrote to 
her brother during the Seeond 
World War to tell him the old 
people had been evacuated. 

‘ Yes, father and mother are 
sadly missed, if it was nothing 
only the fighting.’ 

The city walls of Derry are 
among the most complete in the 
British Isles. As I stood on 
them at sundown looking out, 
as George Walker had looked, 
over the smoke-wrapped city to 
the sea, the curfew boomed out 
from the tower of St Columb’s, 
a reminder of Derry’s first patron 
and founder, the great Columba. 
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Colum the son of Phelim, a chief- 
tain of the Clan O’Donnell, was 


born fourteen hundred years ago 


at Gartan in the wilds of the 
Donegal mountains. He built 
his first church on a hill covered 
with oaks overlooking’ the 
estuary called Daire Calgaich, 
the ‘ oakwood of Calgaich.’ He 
loved the trees so much that he 
left an order they should never 
be cut down. Then he sailed 
away down the lough on the 
seas that were to wash him to 
the island of Iona. Few oak- 
trees now adorn the heights of 
Londonderry’s citadel, but in 
the old walls the gun emplace- 
ments still stand. 

Darkness was falling as I 
descended through the poor and 
rather mean streets which now 
clamber the slopes to the 
Cathedral. Women, children 
and dogs gossiped at the doors 
(and the dogs of Derry are the 
greatest gossips in Ireland). A 
man hurried after me from one 
of the houses on the old wall, 
hurriedly buttoning his jacket. 
I guessed from his official cap 
and dress that he was a guide 
and was turning unkindly away, 
but his zeal outran my discretion 
and he caught up with me. 

“You'll be a stranger here, 
ma’am? Yes, these are the old 
walls. And have ye visited the 
church? What a pity now that 
‘tis too dark to see inside, but 
you must come tomorrow. You 
can see the cannon-ball that the 
King fired into the city telling 
thim to surrender. And down 
there is the Ferryquay gate that 
the thirteen apprentices shut in 
his face. ‘ No surrender to the 
Pope, they said, and ‘ No 
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Surrender’ is the motto of 
Derry to this day, ma’am. If 
you could oblige an old chap 
now with the price of a cup of 
tea——- 

It was pouring next morning, 
but the lad in the cycle-shop was 
an optimist. He pointed out 
that though it was the thirteenth 
of the month the day was not a 
Friday, and he sold me a plastic 
cape that covered my shoulders 
and Biddy’s handle-bars, guar- 
anteeing that ‘it would catch 
the rain like a trough.’ In this 
he was only too correct, but 
though the trough overflowed 
at intervals into my shoes, my 
shoulders were rarely soaked. 
In Ireland one must be prepared 
for rain. 

Londonderry is a busy port, 
and it was some years since I 
had cycled in traffic. Leading 
Biddy over the Craigavon Bridge 
I crossed the Foyle and mounted 
her on a tree-fringed road lead- 
ing down the valley to Strabane. 
She might have been built for 
me. With rising spirits and 
scattering clouds I sped along. 
Every now and then I saw a 
twist of the broad silver waters 
of the Foyle with nothing to 
disturb their placid surface save 
an occasional fisherman, firmly 
planted against the surge with 
rod and line. The rain stopped 
and the sun shone through the 
clouds. Columba was right when 
he burst out like that about the 
Foyle; it was delightful :-— 


‘To behold the fair Lough Feval 
(Foyle) 
The form of its shores is delightful. 
Delightful is that, and delightful 
The salt main on which the sea- 
gulls ery.’ 
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Fourteen miles down the 


valley in the long street of 
Strabane (pronounced Strabahn), 
I propped Biddy against the 
projecting window of an old 
book-shop. With its small glazed 
panes and rounded contours it 
might have been Dickens’s Old 
Curiosity Shop itself. I went in 
- and asked for a guidebook to the 
town. This surprising brochure 
(which I ultimately obtained 
at the Town Hall) begins with 
a disparagement of Strabane, 
citing a passage from a traveller 
of 1834 who spoke in slighting 
terms of its vaunted mountain 
and valley scenery. This sour 
fellow remarked, ‘ I found merely 
a defile amongst hills of moderate 
elevation, and nothing either 
wonderful or stupendous; a more 
chastened taste is wanted in 
the production of a guidebook 
worthy of the present day.’ 

‘So’ (adds our modern guide- 
beok modestly) ‘it is in some- 
what chastened mood that this 
fourth edition of the Strabane 
official guide has been com- 
pletely rewritten.’ 

But the Strabaner lives in no 
mean town; he can afford to be 
pleased with his district, where 
some famous people were born 
since the rich Plain of Raphoe 
was leased by the O’ Neill to the 
O’Donnell, King of Tirconail or 
-_ Donegal. When he wanted his 
rent the O'Neill sent his tenant 
a laconic message, ‘Pay me my 
rent, or——’ to which the 
O’Donnell replied as tersely, ‘I 
owe you no rent, and if——’ 

It is a little surprising, perhaps, 
to find that these men of few 
words were fellow-countrymen 
ef Captain John Dunlap, who 


first printed America’s Declara- 
tion of Independence. Captain 
Dunlap was born in Strabane 
in 1747 and served his appren- 
ticeship with John Gray, whose 
printing business still flourishes. 
Against his very window Biddy 
was at that moment leaning! 
John Dunlap (said my guide) 
was also the first man to issue a 
daily paper in North America 
and is commemorated by a 
bronze tablet in Philadelphia. 

Peering in through the rather 
dusty window I saw a customer 
buying a bottle of ink from an 
elderly gentleman. For all I 
knew, one or other might have 
been a relation of President 
Woodrow Wilson, whose grand- 
father also served his time as 
compositor and printer with 
John Gray; for some relatives 
of the President still live in the 
neighbourhood. 

A fine old bridge of stone 
arches carried me across the 
valley to Lifford in Eire. A few 
sheds marked ‘ Customs’ stood 
under tall trees beyond the 
bridge, but there was nobody 
about. Some yards farther on 
I met a boy leading a horse, and 
asked him where the Customs 
were. 

“Sure, ye’re past the 
Customs,’ said this urchin in 
surprise; ‘‘ that’s thim there.” 
And went on his way. 

I pedalled happily along. It 
was the easiest customs barrier 
I had ever passed. Nobody 
evidently objected to my arrival 
in Eire with Biddy, even though 
she had already fringed my skirt 
with black grease and drawn a 
line of the same down: the side 
of my nose, as I had observed 
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in Mr Gray’s rounded window- 
panes. 
The road was now a pretty 
country highway between tall 
bramble- hung hedges. And 
what brambles! Large and 
luscious as grapes, yet nobody 
seemed to be eating them except 
. myself. I had lunch by the 


roadside and topped off my 


breakfast sandwiches with hand- 
fuls of the delicious fruit. The 
black streak down my nose 
turned purple as I sat looking 
across the valley to the five 
spires of Strabane. | 

At Stranorlar I stopped for a 
cup of tea at a house in the long 
street, then turned at right 
angles across another fine old 
bridge to Ballybofey on the 
road to Donegal. <A foaming 
river ran under the bridge. 
“What do you call it?” I 
asked a man leaning over the 
parapet. He looked at me for 
a time and then answered reflect- 
ively, ‘‘ Well, it’s the Finn to be 
sure till it reaches the Mourne 
and then they are both the 
Foyle.”’ I went on (also reflect- 
ively) past a smithy at the end 
of Ballybofey’s long street. 
Ballybofey and  Stranorlar 
seemed in the same intimate 
relationship as the Finn and 
the Foyle. There was a pleas- 
ant clink of hammer on anvil 
here, where a group of four 
plough-horses watched the smith 
fashioning their new shoes. Just 
beyond, the road was being 
mended, and a deep unprotected 
trench stretched treacherously 
into the fairway. Head down 
against the wind and the now 
falling rain, Biddy and I nearly 
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ended our tour here. We 
straightened up just in time. 


It is always well in Eire to keep 


one’s eye on the road. 

As I climbed on into the 
Donegal highlands through a 
lonely and lovely moorland of 
bog and heather, the weather 
got worse and worse and the 
wind rose higher. A man thatch- 
ing a stack with rushes (as they 
do in this country) advised me 
to seek a lift from a lorry. 
“The wind is too strong for 
you entirely,”’ he said pitifully. 
But Biddy and I scorned such 
weakness. It had never occurred 
to either of us that cyclists and 
lifts were compatible. Yet in 
Eire it is so, as we noticed on 
several occasions, and at last 
(but that is further on in the 
story) there came a day of down- 
pour when I was constrained to 
sling Biddy ignominiously on 
the roof of a bus! | 

My plastic cape took the wind 
like the sail of a ship and flapped 
out behind me. Two little boys, 
digging peats by the roadside 
with rain streaming off them 
unheeded, burst into shouts of 
laughter. A _ plastic cape of 
golden hue was evidently a 
ludicrous extravaganza in the 
wilds of Donegal. Perhaps, I 
thought, as I fought my way on 
under full sail, the rain slopping 
with sudden gatherings into my 
heels, they were right. 

Long before I had reached 
Donegal, through a gap magni- 
ficent and wild in the Blue Stock 
Mountains, I was counting the 
miles. Nearly fifty of them 
since leaving Derry. Not bad 
for a first day out. | 
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At long last we reached the 
little three-cornered town of 
Donegal, built round a tri- 
angular green where weekly 
fairs are still held as they were 
in the days of Cromwell. At 
-@ little hotel overlooking the 
green I found a comfortable 
room with hot and cold water, 
and such a choice of dishes for 
my tea that I was tongue-tied. 

‘What can you have?”’ 
the waitress cried contemptu- 
ously, ‘* You can have rasher’n 
egg, kipper’n egg, haddock’n egg, 
poached eggs, boiled eggs, cold 


mutton, salt beef, cold salmon 
99 


I fell for cold salmon, and was 
glad; for next morning I heard 
her sternly reproving a customer 
who had dared to bespeak fish 
for breakfast. ‘‘ Ye know ye 
niver get fish for breakfast in 
this hotel on a Thursday, Mr 
O’ Neill, no, niver fish,’’ and she 
bounced out of the room. Mr 
O’ Neill remained glumly looking 


at his plate and I felt sorry for 


him until the waitress came in 
again and placed something 
before him in a furtive manner. 
I stole a sideways glance and 
saw a smoking kipper. 

Donegal is a port, but she has 
turned her back on the sea. I 
found it next morning tucked 
away in a wood - fringed cove 
behind the houses. A road led 
round the bay to a grassy 
promontory. Here amid grave- 
stones stand the _  fifteenth- 
century arches of the Monastery 
of the Four Masters founded by 
Hugh O’Donnell in 1474. From 
1632-36 the Four Masters, under 
their leader Michael O’Clery, 
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compiled their famous Annals, 
which have retrieved for pos- 
terity much of the early history 
of Ireland. Two old men, like 
Father Time and his shadow, 
were quietly scything the grass 
amid the _higgledy - piggledy 
monuments of the churchyard. 
Yellow and grey lichens covered 
the stones. Save for the cawing 
of rooks in the trees across the 
bay it was very still; there was 
only the wash of the sea on the 
rocks and the swish of the 
scythes. It seemed as if Lrish 
history had stopped short here. 

What a place for grand old 
bridges is Eire! The Eask 
River foams and tumbles under 
one at Donegal, there was 
another at Laghy on my way 
south, and an artist’s dream 
of one—albeit slashed by an 
ominous crack—at Bridgetown 
farther on. The small, rather 
dilapidated manor-houses had 
parks with fine old trees, the 
little farm-earts I overtook were 
drawn by thin twinkling legs 
whose donkey -owners' were 
almost invisible from behind 
under great piles of hay or 
turf, 

At Ballyshannon, eleven miles 
from Donegal, I crossed the 
Erne on a picturesque bridge of 
fourteen arches, on which a 
tablet commemorates Erne’s 
poet William Allingham, friend 
of Browning and Rossetti. Like 
Burns, he was a customs officer. 
Many of his Day and Night 
Songs were composed by the 
green banks of Ballyshannon’s 
river, but he will be _ best 


remembered probably by the 
poem which was said to be the 
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favourite of the late King 
George V.:— 


* Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
I dare not go a-hunting 
For fear of little men.’ 


The beauties of the stream 
were hidden by a fierce blatter 
of rain, and I took refuge in a 
tea-shop where the food was 
poor and expensive. As I 
wheeled Biddy out of the town 
by a street of whitewashed 
houses an old woman standing 
at her door suddenly thrust her 
palm before me—‘“ Spare a 
copper now for a poor old 
woman,”’ she begged. 

I came round a corner and 
stopped to admire the flat- 
topped summit of Ben Bulbin 
which abruptly halted the range 
of blue mountains to the south 
of my road. They had bordered 
it ever since I had left Bundoran 
where I had spent the night. 
The sea, thundering in on white 
sands, lay to northward, with 
the mountains of Donegal as 
a distant background, I was 
making for Sligo. 

I ate my lunch amid sand- 
hills under a tall castle on a 
wooded headland. ‘“ ’Tis Magh- 
eramore,’’ said an old man of 
whom I asked its name, ‘“ and 
I don’t believe you could pick 
a better place in all Ireland.”’ 
Bat Lord Mountbatten, it 
appeared, had already picked it. 
“Sure ’tis his. He was here 
himself not two weeks ago.” 

I cycled on past thatched 
white cottages whose gardens 
at this autumn season were 
brilliant with gladioli, dahlias, 
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fuchsias, hydrangeas ; even Nile 
lilies in full flower filled one plot. 


Brambles hung over the hedges 
and watched the flowers with 
their gleaming black eyes. 

A little farther on I crossed a 
bridge in a small hamlet and 
came on part of an old Irish 
round tower; it stood close by 
the hedge amid fir-trees. In a 
churchyard opposite, a strikingly 
beautiful carved Celtic cross 
rose out of the long grass. I 
left Biddy propped against the 
wall and clambered up to investi- 
gate it. A tall, stooped old man 
came out of a cottage near the 
church behind and watched me. 
Above him on the wall of the 
graveyard hung:-a tiny cage 
with a goldfinch in it. It was 
a decoy-cage with a seed-box 
and trap on top. The old man 
began to talk to me. He was 
telling me something about the | 
church that stood amid the 
graves, but I was thinking 
about the goldfinch and paid 
scant attention. Someone very 
famous, I gathered, was buried 
in the place. 

“They come from far and 
wide,” he said. As I did not 
respond he began to shout, for 
I must surely be deaf, “ There 
was a great concourse here that 


day, and his poems were read 


at the grave—look!’’ He led 
me through a gate and round to 
the back of the wall where the 
goldfinch hung. 

‘* Who did you say is buried 
here?’ I asked, waking up. 

The old man glared at me 
reproachfully, YEATS!” he 
cried, ‘ That’s him there to be 
sure!’ 
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I saw a plain headstone near 
the wall. On it was carved :— 


* Cast a cold eye 
On Life, on Death. 
Horseman, pass by.’ 


The name and dates of the poet 
(1865-1939) were inscribed under 
the words. The church was 
Drumceliff. I should have known. 

‘‘He wanted to lie in the 
shadow of Ben Bulbin under a 
plain stone,’ said the old grave- 
digger. ‘‘ He has puzzled many 
with these words.”’ 

“What do you think they 
mean ? ”’ 

“It’s hard to say. They all 
have different ideas of what he 
means. They say he had the 
second-best brains in [reland.”’ 

“Who had the best? I queried 
as we went back through the 
gate. 

“It’s hard to say,’’ said the 
old man again. 

The goldfinch was still hop- 
ping from the high to the low 
perch of its ten-inch prison. 

** How long have you had it ? ” 
“The bird? Oh, four years. 
*Tis moulting now, but a lovely 
singer.”’ 

you ever let it out? ”’ 

‘* Oh no, the cat would get it, 
or it would fly away. But it is 
well fed and cared for. There 
used to be plenty of them, but 
the great cold one winter killed 
off many. ‘Tis a lovely singer 
he is when he’s out of the 
moult.” 

From Drumcliff I freewheeled 
nearly four miles downhill to 
Sligo, where a broad river carries 
the lake waters of Lough Gill to 
the Atlantic. On the breast of 
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Lough Gill Yeats placed his 
island Paradise of Innisfree :— 


‘1 will arise and go now, and go to 
Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of 
clay and wattles made, 
Nine bean rows will I have there, 
a hive for the honey-bee, 
And live alone in a bee-loud glade.’ 


After supper at the pleasant 
hotel I arose and went to it. 
Very still the water lay in the 
quiet evening light under the 
hills. There were several islands 
on its breast. 

As I stood looking at the 
lovely scene the air seemed 
indeed full of linnets’ wings and 
the hum of bees. I thought of 
the goldfinch in its prison and 
wondered if I had let Yeats 
down about that. But of what 
use to set it free after four years 
of captivity with winter ap- 
proaching?, It would surely 
die even if I could purchase it. 
Perhaps, on my return journey, 
I could buy it a larger cage. It 
would at least be a gesture to 
the poet for his immortal lyric. 

It took Biddy and me a couple 
of days to reach Galway. The 
way led through pleasant un- 
dulating country. Here and 
there stacks of peat stood by 
the roadside awaiting the 
merchant and his lorry. In the 
small fields harvesting was in 
full swing, the grain being often 
scythed by hand. Occasionally 
we passed wayside shrines, re- 
minding Biddy (who was an 
Orangemaid) and myself that 
we were in a country of the old 
faith. 

We entered County Mayo near 
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Charlestown, where a star of 
streets meet in a spacious square, 
and took the southward road for 
Ballyhaunis, stopping for- the 
night at the Commercial Hotel. 
It seemed fairly full. When I 
asked for a room the manageress 
looked at me thoughtfully and 
asked if I, too, were ‘ com- 
mercial.’ I reflected rapidly. 
Did she want yes or no for an 
answer? The ‘ Noes’ had it, 
and I got my room. Its only 
disconcerting feature was a pane 
of glass let into the wall just 
by the head of the bed. I found 
on investigation that this served 
a8 sole illumination for a dark 
corridor behind, but it lent a 
rather gestapo-like atmosphere 
to my slumbers. 

A strong sideways wind blew 
us pretty comfortably along 
next day for forty-one miles 


into Galway, through a country . 


of flat bog and peat, lakes and 
little stone-walled fields. Far 
away on the right swung the 
twelve Blue Pins of Connemara. 
We lunched at Tuam, which has 
a first-class hotel, two cathedrals 
and a magnificent carved cross 
more than a thousand years 
old. Like the Ruthwell Cross, 
it was once broken, but is now 
mended and erected in the town 
centre. 

In the late afternoon, topping 
a hill, we looked down on the 
roofs and waterways of the 
delightful old city of Galway 
lying cosily below, and free- 
wheeled downhill into the town 
through which the brown Corrib 
rushes under a fine old bridge. 
Here at the spawning season 
citizens lean to watch the salmon 
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battling their way up to the lake 
and streams above. Not far 
from the bridge is the old church 
of St Nicholas, founded in 1320, 
where Columbus is said to have 
worshipped before setting out 
for America. They say, too, 
that he took a man from Galway 
with him on that adventure. A 
year later, in 1493, the Mayor of 
Galway, James Lynch Fitz- 
stephen, with a stern sense of 
justice, condemned his own son 
to death for the murder of a 
Spanish sailor, and, unable to 
find another executioner, hanged 
the lad himself from a window 
of his mansion which still exists, 
and is now appropriately deco- 
rated with an inscription and a 
skull and cross-bones. | 

As I wheeled Biddy thought- 
fully past this gruesome aperture 
and turned into a busy street by 
the G.P.O. our attention was 
distracted by a small dog lying 
in the gutter. It seemed too 
weak to stand, either starving 
or injured by a kick or a wheel. 
Nobody paid it any attention. 
I stopped two passers-by, who 
looked at the animal but could 
not tell me where to take it; 
there was apparently no 
Animals’ Protection Society in 
Galway. When I suggested the 
police, one of them offered to 
show me where the guards’ 
office was, not far away, but 
seemed doubtful if they could 
do anything. 

I went down a long passage 
and, peering in at an open door, 
saw a guard in uniform standing 
there and a man in plain clothes 
behind a desk. 

“ There’s a dog out there by 
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the G.P.O.,” I said. “1 think 
it’s been hurt.” 

“Ye can’t bring it here,” 
said the guard apprehensively. 
“We've no place to look after 
thim !”’ 

there no S.P.C.A.% Or 
a vet. perhaps—— ? ”’ 

The man at the desk looked 
at the guard. “ There’s Mister 
?” he said. The guard 
shook his head. Mister 
I gathered, was out of Galway 
at the moment. 

‘Ye can’t bring it here,” 
said the guard again. 

‘Well, we can’t leave it 
there,’ I said. Remembering 


Mayor Fitzstephen, I stood my 


ground. There was a_ long 
silence. The men looked at 
each other. ‘*Go with her,”’ 
said the man in plain clothes 
at last. 

Reluctantly, the guard came. 
The little dog—a fox terrier— 
was breathing painfully, propped 
against the kerb. I knelt down 
_by it. ‘It’s been hurt,” I said. 
it’s hurt, sure enough,”’ 
said the guard, and regarded it 
unhappily. At length he sum- 
moned a lad who was lounging 
against the post-office wall and 
told him to pick up the rather 
dirty little animal, for his own 
uniform was new and speckless. 
“PU look after it,’ he said 
darkly and stalked away, fol- 
lowed by the lad carrying the 
dog. 

Should I follow too, I won- 
dered. Perhaps better not. 
Perhaps I should not have 
interfered. Perhaps it was just 
going to be a repetition of 
the Mayor’s stunt. But there 
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was the chance that the guard, 
under his brand-new buttons, 


had a heart of butter. After all, 
the Irish are reputed to be fond 
of dogs. 


I left Biddy leaning against 
the wall of the hotel garage 
next morning and sailed down 
Galway Bay to visit the three 
Aran Islands, twenty - seven 
miles distant. From their barren | 
limestone rocks the natives wrest 
a living by farming, knitting 
and fishing. These islands have 
been inhabited from times out- 
side of history. The fort of Dun 
Aengus on the largest island of 
Innismore, built of huge un- 
hewn stone by an apparently 
Cyclopean race, is regarded as 
one of the most magnificent 
barbaric monuments of this kind 
in Europe. Christian races 
followed these giants, and their 
very early churches and bec- 
hive cells exist on the islands 
of Inismaan and Inisheer as well 
as on Innismore. But we had 
secant time to view these treas- 
ures, for our vessel, the Dun 
Aengus, only called for a couple 
of hours at the largest island. 
Here Irish jaunting-cars with 
their jehus were awaiting the — 
stray visitor, as touts do on Sark 
or Capri, to offer a drive up the 
island. Innismore is nine miles 
long by some two and a half 
broad. As we bounced up the 
stony track, past neat thatched 
cottages and gardens brilliant 
in the radiant sunshine (it was 
the finest day I had yet had in 
Ireland), I was glad that Biddy 
was not with me on this trip, 
though when I returned that 
evening and found her still 
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leaning disconsolately in the 
gloom of the garage, my heart 
smote me. What a day it would 
have been for a ride! Not a 
breath of wind stirred. So 
gentle were the zephyrs that 
had wafted me down blue 
Galway Bay, that they did not 
even break a spider’s web hang- 
ing between the spars of the 
Dun Aengus. I had noticed it 
in the morning and it was still 
intact when we docked again 
by the Spanish Arch in the 
evening and looked across to 
the distant blue hills of County 
Clare, blue as the vernal gentian 
of the Alps, which has found in 
their limestone crevices a_ toe- 
hold in the British Isles. How 
I longed to meet her there! 
But the encounter would have 
to wait; for I too, on our return 
journey, had _ planned _tiike 
Columbus to cross the Atlantic, 
taking Biddy with me to Keel 
on Achill Island. 

We made the crossing on a 
bridge which terminated in 
Sweeney’s Hotel. Our way 
thither led us for several days 
through ‘ Joyce’s Country,’ by 
beautiful Leenane and Delphi. 
By the Black Loch of Delphi, 
between high mountains, the 
road was a bed of stones and I 
had to dismount and lead Biddy. 
But she picked up as we rounded 
Croagh Patrick, which is Con- 
nemara’s Holy Mountain with 
a little temple on top. Gladly, 
1 believe, and despite her 
strictly Orange convictions, 
would Biddy have followed the 
pilgrims up that steep incline, 
but the sun had come out after 
rain and was flashing on the 
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heights of Achill across a sea of 
gentian blue. (I was still regret- 
ting those gentians of County 
Clare, but they could not have 
been bluer than the sea at 
Westport.) 

We spent a happy week-end 
at Keel, slopping about in sudden 
showers that filled my golden 
cape with yellow lakes of water, 
and drying off in intervals of 
brilliant sun. We watched the 
magnificent panorama of cloud 
which surges in from the 
Atlantic and forms above 
Achill and Connemara a ‘ cloud 
euckoo-land’ of ever-changing 
magnificent as the 
crested breakers that fling their 
spray against the cliffs. 

From Keel we journeyed on 
to Belmullet, far out on the 
western tip of County Mayo. 
We could go _ wno farther. 
Beyond stretched the limitless 
ocean, and Biddy was no May- 
flower. It was time to turn 
back. We spent the night in a 
little guest-house near Belmullet 
where a young man entered the 
dining-room with a _ blue-eyed 
hawk on his shoulder and 
hurriedly made himself scarce 
again. Perhaps the hawk did 
not like the looks of me. Per- 
haps it knew that my sympathies 
were with the little birds and 
that I was resolved before leav- 
ing Eire to present the goldfinch 
of Drumcliff with a new home. 

It was on leaving Belmullet 
early next morning that Biddy 
suffered the indignity of being 
slung on the roof of a bus as far 
as Ballina; for rain was falling 
heavily, rain which even yellow 
plastic failed to keep out. A 
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couple of days from Ballina 
saw us back again in Sligo, 


puffing slowly up the steep hill 


to Drumeliff. There again was 
the square top of Ben Bulbin, 
there the round tower and the 
old cross, but there was no sign 
of the finch. I knocked at the 
cottage door and the tall old 
man came out again. He knew 
me at once. 

“The bird? Why, of course 
you can see it,’ he said. 
Come in.” 

His wife was boiling a pot on the 
fire. On the wall hung the ting 


cage with the bird in it. It was. 


still hopping from the top perch 
to the one below. It had been 
hopping like that all the time 
Biddy and I had been to Galway 
and back. Something must be 
done about it. The rector’s 
wife, who lived a short distance 
up the road and whom I con- 
sulted in the matter, suggested 
that I should buy the cage in 
Sligo, for there might be duty 
to pay on one coming into the 
country. I returned to Sligo by 
a passing bus, for time pressed, 
leaving Biddy propped against 
the rectory gate. After hunt- 
ing through all the ironmongers 
-in that rather busy town I ran 
to earth apparently the last 
cage in the place. It was a 
budgie’s cage, the biggest they 
had. Not as large as I had 
hoped, but a palace compared 
to the decoy-cage. 

- When I presented it to the 
vld couple they were delighted, 
and when I asked the old man 
if he would promise not to trap 
any more goldfinches he looked 
at me and said slowly, ‘I think 
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I ean make that promise.” To 
help him to keep it I suggested 
taking the decoy - cage in ex- 
change for the new one, and 
to this he readily agreed. He 
took the little bird in his hand 
—for it seemed afraid of its new 
home at first—and lifted it 
gently into its spacious premises. 
Once inside, it gave a sudden 
chirp and flew happily onto the 
top perch, dropping in its excite- 
ment a little golden tail feather, 
which I put in my purse as 
receipt and acknowledgment. 
The decoy-cage was hurriedly 
wrapped in a fragment of news- 
paper and attached by a string 
to Biddy. As we pedalled on 
our way a rising gale made it a 
veritable albatross about our 
necks. Tied either front or 
back, it always broke loose from 
its moorings, lashed viciously 
round at me and set me off my 
balance. No doubt it was 
furious at the fate in store for 
it, for L planned to destroy it 
root and branch. No use leay- 
ing it anywhere in Eire, to be 
fished out of a river or recovered 
from a bog. As I soon found to 
my cost, however, there are 
few things more difficult to 
destroy than a bird-cage. A 
bitter gale blew against us all 
that afternoon, and still I found 
no solution to my problem as I 
slogged on, head down against 
the wind. When at last we 
reached Bundoran again I was 
so reduced in spirit by the gale 
and the unpredictable behaviour 
of the now naked decoy-cage 
(which aroused some interest, I 
noticed, from passers-by) that I 
sought the railway station. Had 
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there been a train going north 
I would gladly have incarcerated 
Biddy in the van, cage and all, 
and got rid of both for an hour. 
But the last train had gone a 
few minutes previously and there 
was no bus. | 
The decoy slapped me hard 
again across the stomach with 
ill-concealed glee as I remounted. 
We struggled on with Bally- 
shannon’s poet ‘up the airy 
mountain ’ to that town, where 
we were advised to push on for 


another three or. four miles to 


Beleek, just across the border 
of Northern Ireland, where there 
were good hotels. The road 
still wound ‘ uphill all the way, 
yes, to the very end,’ but we 
pushed on and made it, scant of 
breath but triumphant. The 
decoy was still with us as we 
crossed the frontier. In spite 
of this Biddy and I re-entered 
the Commonwealth as unobtrus- 
ively as we had left it. The 
Oustoms House was apparently 
deserted. A small lad whom 
[ tackled on the subject of 
inspection remarked _ tersely, 
‘* There’s no need of inspection,”’ 
and went on his way after a 
curious stare at the decoy. We 
crossed a foaming stream on a 
picturesque humpbacked bridge. 
I hesitated. Should the decoy 
and his ignoble career end here ? 


The waters were indeed tumul-. 


tuous, but whither would they 
carry him? Back again into 
Eire for all I knew. I decided 
to hold my hand. 

That night, in a charming 
hotel whose dining - room 
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windows overlooked the river, 
[ told my story to the sym- 
pathetic lady in charge. — 

“Give me the cage,’ she 
said, “‘I will see that it is 
destroyed.’’ Next morning was 
Sunday. As I sat at breakfast 
in restful calm listening to the 
church bell, the little maid came 
in. She carried some charred 
sticks of wood. 

“JT thought you would like 
to see we have entoirly des- 
throyed the cage,’ said she. 
‘*We have broken it up and 
burnt the wood in the kitchen 
boiler. It'll niver be a cage 
anny more.”’ 3 

So end all Decoys ! 

Biddy and I went happily on 
our way. By Lovely Lough 
Erne we came that night to 
Omagh and pushed on next 
morning to Derry by Newtown 
Stewart on the Strule, which 
(I was again told at Strabane) 
becomes the Mourne till the 
Mourne is joined by the Finn, 
after which it is the Foyle. 
Foyle or no Foyle, it accom- 


panied us back to Derry, and 


this time, emboldened’ by 
hundreds of miles on Biddy’s 
back, I crossed it without dis- 
mounting, and rode boldly amid 
considerable traffic into the city 
and right to Biddy’s door. She 
had carried me without a punc- 
ture or misadventure across two 
frontiers, yes, even across ‘ the 
steep Atlantick stream,’ and they 
only asked me £2 for her com- 
pany. I parted from her sadly. 
I like to think she felt the 
parting too. 
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MORE SOUND THAN FURY. 


BY HEATHER SEAGER, 


BEYOND the island of Perim 
in the Red Sea, the Arabian 
coast rises steep, rocky, inhos- 
pitable, and seemingly unin- 
habited. It is here that the 
boundary - line between the 
Yemen and the Western Aden 
Protectorate runs down to the 
sea, tracing a frontier that 
begins at the edge of the Rub- 
al-Khali, the Empty Quarter, 
and runs for hundreds of miles 
through the mountainous hinter- 
land of the great Arabian pen- 
insula, at the very tip of which 
lies the tiny Colony of Aden. | 

The Subeihi tribes who in- 
habit this most westerly part of 
the Protectorate are a savage, 
primitive people; lawless and 


disunited, they are torn by 


blood - feuds. Undernourished, 
riddled with disease, living in 
palm-leaf huts that give protec- 
tion from neither heat nor 
cold, and clothed in rags, their 
intelligence is little above that 
of the animals — goats, sheep 
and donkeys—which share their 
habitations. 

From the beginning of time 
their country has known no 
rule. They have not even been 
subjected to a tyrant; their 
law has been survival of the 
fittest and sauve qui peut. ‘ Civil- 
isation’ reached them only as 
antiquated fire- arms, which 
enabled each village to besiege 
its neighbour, so that the culti- 
vation of crops and the grazing 
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of herds became a truly hazard- 
ous business when a single rifle- 
man on a hill-top could pick off 
anyone daring to move in the 
village below. 

The Government of Aden had 
intermittently, over a period of 
years, sought to bring the 
Subeihis under the authority of 
the Sultans of Lahej; for the 
latter’s influence had always 
been considerable in the country, 
and the present Sultan does in 
fact administer the southern 
Subeihi coast. In 1938 an 
Administration was set up in 
the eastern part of the territory, 
and in 1948 all the Subeihi 
tribes signed a truce. 

This was a step in the right 
direction, but unfortunately the 
tribes in the western area did 
not abide by the truce, but 
continued in their murderous 
ways, hoping to level off their 
blood-feuds before they, in their 
turn, came under an organised 
administration. This rather 
naturally upset the eastern 
tribes, who objected to being 
under restraint while their 
brothers in the west could, 
apparently, still get away with 
any crimes they liked to commit. 

The petty sheikhs refused to 
take the matter into their own 
hands and punish the wrong- 
doers, though continually ex- 
horted to do so by both Aden 
and Lahej. Finally even 
Government’s patience came to 
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an end, and in November 1945 
an ultimatum was sent to each 
sheikh demanding that he hand 
over all the wanted men in his 
district by a given date. The 
letter concluded with a warning. 

‘If you fail to attend with 
the criminals on the above- 
mentioned date, you, O Sheikh, 
and Tribesmen, whether guilty 
or innocent, will be held respon- 
sible to Government, and will 
have to pay any fine that may 
be imposed upon you for your 
disobedience; and soon after 
the above date a big Force, com- 
posed of soldiers, armoured cars 
and aeroplanes, will come to 
your area and will take punitive 
action against the disobedient 
tribes.’ 

Nothing satisfactory resulted. 
Some of the smaller sheikhs 
were anxious enough to comply 
with Government’s demands, but 
did not dare to do so without a 
lead from the stronger and more 
lawless tribes. These, thinking 
themselves secure in their moun- 
tain fastnesses, with the Yemeni 
frontier at their backs, decided 
to call the bluff. 

‘But Government meant busi- 
ness. And thus, after an appeal 
to the Yemen to close its borders, 
an expedition was arranged to 
take the field early in January 
1946. For a show of force 
was expected to bring the re- 
calcitrant tribes to heel, when 
the country would be ripe to 
be taken over by the Lahej 
administration. 

So large a force had never 
before taken the field in the 
Protectorate, and we gazed with 
justifiable pride on the imposing 
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array of vehicles as they un- 
coiled like a monstrous snake 
behind our old two-ton Ford. 
It was as well that we gazed 
our fill; for it was the first and 
last time that we were to see 
the Force under way in its 
entirety. 

There was no getting away 
from it, that first day was 
disastrous. Our path was strewn 
with scattered wrecks like the 
sea after a naval engagement. 
Lorries, tilted at grotesque 
angles, wallowed in troughs of 
billowing sand, while the arm- 
oured cars ploughed backwards 
and forwards, giving a tow here 
or a push there, and keeping the 
stragglers in wireless communi- 
cation with the rest of the 
column. 

It was obvious that, if we 
were to reach our objective 
before nightfall, we must make 
as good time as possible and not 
wait for the straggling convoy 
to catch up. Even so, it was 
dark before we reached the pre- 
arranged camp-site, and the cold 
wind blowing from the moun- 
tains made us shiver in our thin 
clothes as we paced up and down 
while the Government Guards 
struggled to pitch our tent, 
fighting the flapping canvas and 
elusive guy-ropes by the light 
of a petrol-lamp. 

Seif, the cook, crouched over 
his brazier; with a frying-pan 
in one hand—leaving the other 
free for gesticulation—he frizzled 
an appetising mixture while 
carrying on a ceaseless mono- 
logue in a voice like the rasping 
of a saw. Lean pi-dogs sniffed 
in the darkness beyond the ring 
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of light as Seif flung them egg- 
shells and potato peel, calling 
on Allah to witness this demon- 
stration of kindness to animals. 

Presently the convoy began 


to arrive. In twos and threes, 


heralded by the are of their 
headlights, they thundered over 
the last rise and formed their 
laager a little beyond our camp. 
Shadows flitting between the 
flickering fires told us that they, 
too, were getting down to the 
pressing business of the evening 
meal. 

The Force Commander, suck- 
ing a comfortable after-dinner 
pipe, came to confer with my 
husband ; he was accompanied 
by the R.A.F. Intelligence 
Officer and the O.C. Armoured 
Cars. The latter, his burly 
figure looming enormous in the 
doorway of the tent, his face 
blackened with a sticky mixture 
of sand, oil and good plain 
sweat, had a sorry tale to tell. 
He had already been back over 
the road three times, and was 
just about to start on a fourth 
- journey in an effort to salvage as 
many of the stragglers as pos- 
sible. Tireless in his work of 
shepherding the column and 
cheerful as ever, he strode off 
into the darkness, muttering 
that he hoped to bring in the 
lame ducks by dawn. 

The Force Commander looked 
harassed ; obviously it was im- 
possible to continue the journey 
next day. The convoy must be 
assembled, loads re-sorted and 


engines serviced. This meant. 


throwing the whole programme 
out of gear. 
The advance party had been 


established for some days at 


Dar Rahban, and many of the 
tribal chiefs had already come 
in, to submit to the terms of the 
ultimatum. If we failed to 
make the rendezvous they might 
still think Government was bluff- 
ing and fade away to their 
villages again. So it was decided 
that we, with the Intelligence 
Officer, should start alone next 
morning and make our way as 
best we could to Dar Rahban ; 
there my husband would inform 
the jittery tribesmen that the 
Army was hot on our heels— 
keeping the fingers well crossed 
that this would be so. 
-Reckoned in milage our 
journey next day was not a long 
one, but the road was an un- 
known quantity. We-had only 
the tracks of the advance party 
to guide us; for until they had 
pioneered the way a few days 
ago, no cars had ever penetrated 
the country. 

However, starting early and 
unencumbered by a convoy, we 
made good time while the sand 
was still hard and moist and 
found to our relief that bands 
of tribesmen had been recruited 
to improve the track. Thanks to 
their foresight, what had taken 
the advance party many hours 
to overcome took us almost as 
many minutes. Gradually the 
sand-dunes flattened out and 
the ground hardened into rock 
and lava shale. We had 


reached the foot-hills, and were 


starting to climb towards the 
great wall of mountains that 
hung in the sky before us, its 
outlines blurred by the shimmer- 
ing noonday sun. 


» 
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We stopped to have a word 
with anyone we saw, but human 
beings were few and far between 
and had the shy and wary 
approach of half-tamed animals. 
They were seedy-looking ruffians, 
clothed in rags and wearing on 
their closely shaven heads un- 
becoming flower-pot hats made 
of plaited straw. 

We plunged into a primeval 
land where seemingly earth’s hot 
surface had barely cooled. Col- 
our and form ran riot. The hills 
swept up on either hand, their 
smooth shoulders ending in con- 
ical peaks like crenelated castle 
walls. Ked and black rocks, 
streaked with the evil yellow of 
sulphur seams, made a crazy 
pattern of colour on the zigzag 
landscape, softened only by the 
continuous movement of cloud 
shadows passing like ripples over 
water. 

As the country grew gentler, 
with glimpses of fever - green 
vegetation, bird and animal life 
increased. We saw troops of 
baboons and any number of 
gazelle, and even a fox or two, 
Five greater bustard sauntered 
across our path and stopped to 
look at us with heads askew. 
Fortunately we had no sporting- 
gun, and the rifle-fire of our 
guards (which it was impossible 
to restrain) was extremely in- 
accurate, Though we missed a 
pleasant change in diet, I was 
delighted to see the game get 
away. 

Clusters of palm-trees ahead 
told us we were nearing Dar 
Rahban. The camp was perched 
on a high plateau overlooking 
the river- bed where running 
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water bubbled up and formed 
large pools. We had _ been 
through many types of country 
that day, but we never suspected 
that our last fence would be a ~ 
water-jump. Yet so it was. 
Conscious of all eyes upon him, 
our driver put his foot on the 
accelerator, flung the wheel over, 
and bounded across the rocks 
that formed stepping - stones 
through the stream. Screeching 
up the cliff-face we thundered 
into camp with a cloud of dust 
and a roar of engines and a thin 
hiss of steam from the radiator. 

When at last we were able to 
see through the fog of our own 
making, there was El Abd al 
Muntasser, grinning and friendly, 
and the Arab Assistant Politi- 
cal Officer, bespectacled and 
strangely dapper, beside him. 
A guard of honour was formed 
up and had to be inspected 
before we could be led away to 
be regaled with sticky luke- 
warm lemonade in the stifling 
heat of El Abd’s tent. 

El Abd al Muntasser, Tribal 
Adviser to the Sultan of Lahej, 
had accompanied my husband on 
his early travels, on foot and on 
camel-back, through the terri- 
tory, and together they consti- 
tuted the only living authority 
on Subeibi affairs. He was an | 
endearing figure; a broad squat 
man, with a broad genial face 
and a fine head, at this moment 
crowned inappropriately by a 
leather flying-helmet. His per- 
sonality was no less impressive 
than his appearance. 

With the Arab Assistant Poli- 
tical Officer, he had come with 
the advance party to conduct 
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the preliminary negotiations. 
Things were going well, they 
said. Most of the chiefs had 
come in, bringing their hostages 
and the wanted men with them. 
The latter, murderers all, were 


imprisoned in a nearby Dar, or 


fort. The former one could see, 
sitting in a dejected group, their 
legs dangling over the abrupt 
_ edge of the plateau as they gazed 
anxiously in the direction from 
which the Army would approach, 
at the same time keeping a 
watchful and uneasy eye on the 
cheerful soldiery behind them. 
In the late afternoon there 


was an excited stirring in the | 


camp. Keen eyes had spotted 


a swirl of dust in the plain. 


‘Sister Ann, Sister Ann, is 
there anybody coming?’ or is 
it just another dust devil? 
People stood about in tense 
groups, not daring to voice an 
opinion. 

Presently, there could be no 
doubt about it, the Force was 
approaching. Each vehicle, as 
it bumped down the wadi, raised 
its own sand-storm, so that we 
could count heads long before 
the convoy actually came into 
view. We were vastly relieved 
to see there were at least twenty 
vehicles, if not more; as it 
turned out there were more, in 
fact only six short of the original 
thirty-nine. 


The O.C., determined that 


the Foree should arrive in one 
piece, had decided that there 
must be no laggards, as on the 
first day. How right he was! 
The column made a truly im- 
pressive sight as it thundered 
up the wadi and drew up in a 
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long line at the foot of the 
plateau, the great three-tonners 
bulging with shouting, singing 
troops, and the armoured cars, 
like miniature battleships, with 
guns mounted and pennants 
flying, rolling and rocketing 
round the convoy in majestic 
unconcern for the irregularities 
of the terrain. 

The little group of chiefs and 
hostages stood huddled together 
like nervous sheep, wide-eyed 
and strangely silent, fear grip- 
ping them by the throat. This 
was the Unknown —and the 
noise it made was horrible. 

The main Force encamped 
below the plateau. That night, 
from our high and windy tent, 
we watched the pin-point lights 
spring up and the shadowy 
figures gather round the glow of 
brushwood fires. the 
radio came the blare of modern 
dance music, mercifully soft- 
ened by distance and mingled 
with the monotonous tribal 
chants of the Arab troops. 
This, we felt, was campaigning 
in the old style, in the jolly 
carefree days before blackouts 
and bombs and _ long - range 
weapons. And how the British 
Other Ranks enjoyed it! 

It was natural, when the 
Arab troops gave a dance, that 
the B.O.R.s should take part. 
These tribal dances, when ex- 
clusively tribal, tend to be 
monotonous and uninspiring, at 
any rate for the spectator. 
But not so when leavened by a 
handful of armoured-car per- 
sonnel, dressed in _ striped 
pyjamas, and in good voice, 
adding a touch of Scottish reels 
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with a spice of jitterbug to the 
solemn native ritual. The 
Arabs, doubled up with 
laughter, gave the British troops 
no rest, and would have con- 
tinued tirelessly all night and 


every night had human nature 


been equal to the strain. 

Each day brought more and 
more tribesmen to the rendez- 
vous. By the date of the 
expiry of the ultimatum, two or 
three hundred had gathered 
round Dar Rahban. Slowly, in 
little groups, they approached 
the perimeter of the camp as 
zero hour drew near. Reluc- 
tantly they stacked their ancient 
fire-arms and made a pile of 
their curved daggers and shame- 
facedly, for a tribesman would as 
lief go naked as unarmed, they 
squatted where they were told, 
on the ground in front of El 
Abd’s tent, enclosed in a hollow 
square of troops. 

They were addressed by my 
_ husband and harangued by El 
Abd, and their own spokesmen 
screamed in high-pitched argu- 
ment for hours on end. In 
time, twenty wanted men (in 
fact, murderers) were handed 
over, together with hostages, 
the latter mostly sons and 
nephews of important sheikhs. 
The majority of sectional sheikhs 


were present and these were 


called forward, one by one, to 
account for the behaviour of 
their followers. The hostages 
were taken not only to ensure 
the keeping of the peace, but as 
guarautees for the paying of 
blood- money to the injured 
parties. 
The scene was simple an 
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impressive in the grandeur of 
the primitive landscape. The 
early sun drained colour from 
the hills and they matched the 
khaki of the troops. Against 
them the gaudy clothing of the 
chiefs stood out flamboyantly as 
they crouched on the ground, 
their anxious dog-like gaze 
riveted on the group of officials 
in front of the tent. Occasion- 
ally a furtive glance would 
stray to the two armoured cars 
standing sentinel at their backs, 
their wicked-looking guns point- 
ing inwards at the assembly. 

The ceremony over, the arm- 
oured cars gave a demonstra- 
tion of fire-power, shooting at 
distinctive landmarks on the 
surrounding mountains. Fear 
battled with excited interest in 
the faces of the tribesmen whose 
only weapons were rifles dating 
from the last century. The 
long-range accuracy of the guns 
impressed them hardly more 
than the lovely bang they made; 
the echoes reverberating round 
the hills accentuated the noise 
and struck terror into the hearts 
of neighbouring villagers, who 
could be seen running from 
their houses, panic - stricken. 
This struck their kinsmen as 
highly diverting, and the atmo- 
sphere became less strained. 

No sooner had the firing 
veased, than out of the blue 
swept three Mosquito aircraft. 
Three times they circled round 
us, and then in line ahead 
roared up the wadi at nearly 
three hundred miles an hour, 
leaving the air thrumming with 
the sound of their engines and 
the tribesmen gaping open- 
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mouthed, as in the famous 
Shell advertisement. 

Having been lashed by words 
and terrified by force, the chas- 
tened sheikhs were then invited 
to remain to luncheon, as guests 
of H.M. Government. Prepara- 
tions for the meal could not 
begin until the demonstration 
was over, and since these in- 
_ Cluded the slaughtering of a 
score of sheep and goats (I was 
thankful when their plaintive 
bleatings were stilled) it was 
hardly surprising that food was 
not served until well on into the 
afternoon. | 

Nearly two hundred tribes- 
men sat down, in two long lines 
facing each other; in front of 
every eight or ten men was 
placed a platter heaped with an 
unsavoury, glutinous mess of 
what passes locally as bread. 
With hunks of this, they scooped 
up a turgid soup from a common 
bowl. Joints of meat were flung 
unceremoniously on the naked 
earth and scrambled for, teeth 
and fingers tearing at the tough 
flesh ; 
of lips completed a scene that 


the Zoo could hardly hope to 


rival. The entire meal was 
disposed of within ten minutes, 
and the guests scattered to sleep 
off the effects of that ‘ nice full 
feeling ’—a feeling very rarely 
enjoyed by this impoverished 
people. 

A temporary lull in political 
and military activities followed 
upon the feast, and we took the 
opportunity to explore a little 
of the countryside. The village 
of Dar Rahban lay on the other 
side of the wadi, at the foot 
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of a pink mountain. Here, we 
watched them threshing; four 
men in a line, wielding flails in 
a beautifully graceful and rhyth- 
mic movement, born of long 
practice and, no doubt, heredi- 
tary aptitude; for the method 
cannot have changed since man 
first sifted grain from chaff. The 
women and children gathered at 
a distance, watching us with 
a strange, sullen apathy. Only 
when they realised that I was a 
woman (I was wearing slacks 
and a bush-shirt, like the men) 
did a ripple of interest pass 


through the crowd. 


‘Would she then be a 
Queen,’ somebody asked of 
our escort, “‘ that she walks in 
front of her husband ? ”’ 

Coming from the barrenness 
of Aden, we derived an extra- 
ordinary pleasure from the 
humblest weed, particularly if 
it had a flower, and I gathered 
myself a bouquet of the tiny 
delicate (and usually aromatic) 
rock-plants that strewed our 
way. Our escort entered thor- 
oughly into the spirit of the 
thing, and vied with each other 
in digging up whole bushes, 
delving into the earth with 
their naked fingers to extract 
every inch of root. It was 
impossible to restrain their en- 
thusiasm, and we returned like 
Birnam Wood coming tc Dun- 
sinane. | 

Most of the plants we found 
were common to other parts of 
the Protectorate, and the soldiers 
could generally find a name for 
them, though they did not 


always agree. Many of them, 
too, they recognised as having 
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special properties: one would 
be a cure for toothache, another 
for stomach trouble; yet an- 
other would cause blindness, 


and so on. It would be interest-— 


ing to know how much was pure 
folk-lore, and how much had a 
grain of truth ; for native herbal 
remedies are sometimes very 
effective, and one remembers 
that the Arabs introduced 
medical science into Europe, 
through Spain. 

Alas, no remedies had yet 
been found to cure the ills of 
this harsh and lawless land. 
Living in constant terror of 
their lives, unable to tend their 
crops or graze their herds for 
fear of ambush or pillage, the 
people were always on_ the 
border-line of starvation, and 
riddled with every wasting 
disease, from malaria to yaws. 

At one village there seemed 
to be no signs of life, and we 
had almost passed by, when we 
were halted by a cry; the 
village ’Akil, or Headman, 
approached. ‘‘ Sahib,” he said, 
we are all sick here.”” What 
is your illness? ’’ we inquired, 
suspecting an epidemic. ‘‘ We 
all have headaches.’”’ This 
seemed a comparatively simple 
matter, but the ’Akil assured 
us it was not. “ You see,”’ he 
explained, “I have had my 
headache for six years, and 
there are -others who have 
suffered even longer.”’ 

After liberal dosing with 
Epsom salts and aspirin we left 
the stricken village, alas, for 
ever. We were never to know 
whether our treatment relieved 
them of their headaches. 
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Perhaps one of the most 
satisfactory and immediate 
results of the expedition was 
that, even before the Force had 
withdrawn, Aden was able to 
send out a civil doctor who, 
though his time there was 
necessarily short, did much to 
alleviate the suffering and left 
behind him the nucleus of 
a dispensary, which would be 
eventually taken over by a 
trained Arab dispenser. 7 

But to return to the immediate | 
business of the expedition. Not 
all the tribes had come to the 
meeting at Dar Rahban, so it 
was decided that a striking 
force should leave this advanced 
base and proceed up the wadi 
to Qariat Rashid, where those 
who had not already submitted 
were to have their last chance 
to come in, zero hour being 
midday on 19th January. 

Accordingly, on 18th January, 
this little Force moved off. Leav- 
ing the regular troops behind, it 
consisted of Government Guards 
and Lahej Trained Forces, and 
three British armoured cars. 
With ourselves and El Abd, the 
column numbered seventeen 
vehicles. El Abd had blazed the 
trail some days before, and 
being the only one who knew 
the way he took the lead, with 
us second in the line. 

We left Dar Rahban at dawn 
and covered the first few miles 
in style. Then our troubles 
began. The loose gravelly soil 
of the wadi-bed proved worse 
than anything we had met so 
far. From now on, we pro- 
gressed at an average speed of 
two miles an hour. Undoubtedly 
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a most unpleasant moment was 
when, rounding a bend, we came 
upon El Abd’s lorry lying on its 
side. Its frightened passengers 
rushed to greet us with the 

horrifying news that El Abd 
was underneath, with the Arab 
Political Officer and the driver. 
Mercifully, at this moment El 
Abd’s huge shoulders emerged 
from the side windows of the 
cab from whence, eventually, 
all three levered themselves out, 
a little shaken, but otherwise 
unhurt. 

As we struggled painfully up 
the wadi it grew narrower and 
narrower, the rugged hills clos- 
ing in on us until we were in 
little more than a mountain 
defile. This made the going 
even harder; for there were no 
alternative routes by which one 
might hope to avoid the worst 
hazards, and if one vehicle stuck, 
all the others stuck too. In 
front of us an armoured car 
tried to rush a steep bank and 


failed ; slowly, slowly, it began | 


to topple over until it seemed 
it must capsize. But no, it 
remained astonishingly at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, cling- 
ing precariously to the razor- 
backed ridge, until one of its 
fellows came to the rescue and 
hauled it onto an even keel. 
Sometimes we were running 
through flowing water, carpeted 
on both sides by what looked 
like close-mown grass. It was 
a disappointment to find it was 


only a tough kind of water- 


weed ; nevertheless, we enjoyed 

the sensation of walking on 

something green, and the cool 

smell of clean, running water 
P 2 


was a sheer delight and filled us 
with nostalgia for a ‘ cleaner, 
greener, land.’ 

As we neared Qariat Rashid 
we passed many tribesmen, in 
groups or alone, on foot or on 
camel-back. It would be diffi- 
cult to say who were the more 
scared, the camels or their riders. 
All, we hoped, were making for 
the rendezvous. 

We, too, arrived eventually 
at Qariat Rashid, although there 
had been moments when we 
wondered if we ever would. 
And, with consummate timing, 
as the last of the convoy 
struggled to the laager, our 
three Mosquitos zoomed up the 
valley and circled round us 
triumphantly. To the gathered 
tribesmen this was the last 
straw—as it was meant to be— 
and their nervous gaze shifted 
uneasily from the ground forces 
to the thundering monsters over- 
head and back again, and their 
rifles remained listlessly by their 
sides. At least they had the 
sense to realise that the odds 
were too great. 

It was impossible to get the 
vehicles near the village, which 
was perched on the summit of 
a rocky hill, so, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, they had to camp in the 
wadi-bed. It was far from being 
an ideal site; for had the tribes 


-been actively hostile the sur- 


rounding hills would have been 


@ sniper’s paradise. Nor were 


hostile tribes the only potential 
menace; a@ far more real one 
were the mosquitoes. 

Being under no obligation to 
remain with the column, we 
pitched our tent on a windswept 
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corner above the village; a 
pretty target for a sniper, but 
at least no mosquito would have 
braved that wind. 

Even before the tent was up, 
we were greeted with the news 
that the eggs had come. On 
our arrival at Dar RKahban, 
some five days ago, we were 
told that there were no eggs to 
be found in this impoverished 
countryside. This was a severe 
blow to our economy; for we 
always count on being able to 
obtain eggs locally, and the lack 
of them meant making consider- 
able inroads on our tinned 
stores. A runner had therefore 
been despatched to Eastern 
Subeihi country, some fifty 
miles away, with a mission to 
bring five hundred eggs at all 
possible speed. And here they 
were, borne by a solitary camel 
and beautifully packed in kero- 
sene-tins, so that scarcely one 
was broken. To celebrate the 


occasion, Seif made us a cheese 


omelette of immense propor- 
tions. 

But our domestic difficulties 
were not over; for it did not 
take us long to discover that 
the local water was brackish. 
The nearest sweet well, we were 
told, was a good four miles 
away. Thanks to the armoured 
cars, we were able to slake our 
thirst on beer that night, while 
five camels were despatched to 
Mudariba to bring us fresh 
water. 

Huge rain-clouds obscured the 
moon and rolled over the moun- 
tains, filling the valleys and 
eddying round our hill-top. The 
lanterns swung dangerously, and 
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it was very cold. We washed 
perfunctorily in ice-cold muddy 
water that was constantly being 
blown out of the canvas basin, 
and went to bed. A few feet 
away the sentries stumped up 
and down to keep warm, their 
blankets over their heads and 
draped round their shoulders, 


like fish-wives. 


_ After the stormy night the 
morning broke clear and rain- 
washed, and from the tent door 
we looked down upon the green- 
fringed wadi, meandering among 
palm - groves. The Yemeni 
frontier was only a few miles 
away, backed by a razor-edged 
wall of mountain, a fittingly 
impenetrable barrier to that 
strange medixval survival, the 
Kingdom of the Imam. 

Midday, 19th January, was 
the final hour for surrender, by | 
which time submission had to 
be made by all the tribes if 
offensive action was to be 
avoided. An hour before the 
ultimatum expired an armoured 
ear struggled out of the wadi, 
picked its way through a palm- 
grove and climbed the boulder- 
strewn goat-track to the pocket- 
handkerchief plateau where 
perched the village of Qariat 
Rashid. 

Once more the terrified tribes- 
men witnessed a demonstration 
of the deadly accurate fire- 
power of a 37-mm. gun. Al- 
though only one car took part 
this time, the demonstration 
was, if anything, more impres- 
sive than the last one—at any 
rate from the tribesmen’s point 
of view, who judge a weapon 
largely by the noise it makes. 
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In the enclosed rocky valley the 
sound echoed and re - echoed 
thunderously, and the tracer 
ammunition spanned the dis- 
tance from hill-top to hill-top 
in a vivid crimson are. 

The majority of sheikhs and 
wanted men were already 
assembled, but the Aghbari 
sheikh and his followers (a 
particularly powerful and un- 
ruly tribe) had not yet put in 
an appearance. Rumour had 
it that they were lurking nearby, 
still uncertain whether to capi- 
tulate or not. The activities of 
the armoured car cleared their 
minds of doubt. On _ hearing 
the firing, they thought that 
battle had been joined and, 
taking a snap decision that 
discretion was the better part, 
hurried in to surrender, led by 
the sheikh himself, breathless 
with exertion and anxiety, 
bringing his own son as hostage. 

Thus was the final capitula- 
tion of the Western Subeihi 
tribes achieved —a_ bloodless 
victory indeed. So far, so good; 
but it was only the end of the 
beginning. The long’ uphill 
task of educating a primitive 
community to become law-abid- 
ing citizens would be a formid- 
able undertaking, and one which, 
alas, has fallen far behind 
expectation; but that is 
another story. Here, we were 
concerned only with beginnings. 

We remained another two 
days in Qariat Rashid while my 
husband set the ball of admini- 
stration rolling. The Force 
_ stayed in the area for some time 
longer, carrying out Flag 
marches, opening up the 
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country and _ prospecting for 
new roads. 

It was with a sinking heart 
that I faced the prospect of the 
return journey. I felt that the 
old saying ‘ the devil you know 
is better than the one you 
don’t’ did not hold good in 
this case, and I wished I could 
summon up the first fine care- 
less rapture of our setting out, 
when the perils and discomforts 
of the road had been hidden in 
ignorance and excited anticipa- 
tion, 

As is so often the case, fore- 
boding proved to be much worse 
than reality. The road had 
been improved out of all recog- 
nition by the passage of heavy 
traffic and we got to advanced 
base without incident. There 
we waited while the doctor 
examined the sick soldiers we 
had brought with us. The 
examinations were swift and 
decisive ; one patient was to be 
evacuated by air, another was 
to remain at Dar Rahaban, and 
the third, looking as miserable 
as only a sick Arab can, was 
pronounced well enough to com- 
plete the return journey with 
us. I felt sorry for him, but his 
health and spirits revived mirac- 
ulously as we neared home, and 
we finally dropped him in mid- 
desert, from whence he set off 
at a brisk walk to complete the 
sixteen miles to his native village. 

Elated with our progress, we 
decided to push on with all 
speed to Aden, and so avoid the 
complicated business of pitching 
camp for the night. But such 
are the vagaries of sand that we 
encountered the worst of the 
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whole long journey in the last 
twenty miles before reaching 
Sheikh Othman and the Colony 
boundary. | 

We stuck perpetually and, at 
times, we felt, irrevocably. Nor 
were we cheered by the sight of 
two abandoned three-tonners, 
sorry hulks that nearly proved 
our downfall; for they forced us 
to leave the narrow track and 
make a detour, plunging willy- 
nilly into the oceans of sand 
that swept away to eternity on 
either hand. Luckily the un- 
charted seas proved to be no 
worse than the acknowledged 
highway, and we regained the 
‘road’ only to be bogged again. 

We had been driving all day, 
mostly in low gear, and were 
weary with the noise and the 
vibration and the heat; with 
the bumping and stopping and 
starting, and with the madden- 
ing wind that whipped up the 
sand and filled the nose and eyes 
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and ears and covered the face 
with a thick layer of dust. It 
was difficult to emulate the 
fatalistic calm of our driver, or 
to appreciate the unerring cheer- 
fulness of our domestic staff 
and our soldier escort, who 
appeared quite unmoved at the 
prospect of pushing the lorry, 
yard by yard, long into th 
night. 

Perhaps it would have been 
easier to be patient, had we not 
been counting our chickens since 
the early afternoon—wallowing 
in anticipation of shining enamel 
baths, clean clothes and the 
flesh-pots that seem so desirable 
when they are only just out of 
reach. 

In time we attained all these 
things and more besides; for 
there was the smug satisfaction 
of a job well done, and the hope 
of better days to come for the 
misguided, self-destroying people 
of the Subeihi wilderness. | 
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MORE SPARKS FROM THE MALAYAN ANVIL. 


BY BRIGADIER M. C. A. HENNIKER, C.B.E., D.S.0O., M.C, 


I. DOMESTIC INTRIGUE, 


BRIGADIER X. was one of those 
types fairly common in the 
old Indian Army. After a dis- 
tinguished record in World War 
II. in command of a battalion 
of Gurkhas, he came to Malaya 
in 1948 when, by agreement with 
India and Nepal, the Brigade of 
Gurkhas was formed as part of 
the British Army. 

He was a bachelor; tough, 
jovial, hospitable, and of course 
as straight as a die. There was 
something about him that at 
once won the confidence of 
Asians of all races. His Gurkhas 
worshipped him, and he was 
tremendously popular with the 
Chinese community in the town 
where his Brigade H.Q. was 
situated. He was always being 
asked to give away prizes at 
sports, to lay foundation stones 
of cricket pavilions and the like, 
or to address Rotary Clubs. He 
also had innumerable Chinese 
friends and acquaintances, | 

It was widely believed—on 
good grounds, as this chronicle 
will show — that the bandits 
often considered trying to kidnap 
him. It would not have been 
difficult because of his regular 
habits. It was his custom, 
unless dining out, to have his 
evening bath, dine alone in his 
home (wearing a dinner-jacket) 
and then withdraw to an easy- 
chair in the drawing - room. 


Behind the chair was a standard 
lamp; and as he sat, reading 
his paper, he faced the open 
French windows. These windows 
gave on to a wide lawn which, 
sloping down from the hillock 
where his house was situated, © 
merged into a limitless jungle 
that stretched as far as the eye 
could see. 

His household consisted of a 
faithful Chinese cook, Ah Fatt, 
two Gurkha orderlies, and the 
driver of his staff car. Previously 
the driver was a Gurkha; but 
recently his staff car had been 
taken into the R.E.M,.E. work- 
shop, and the R.A.S.C. had 
dealt him out a car on loan, 
driven by a local Chinese youth 
enlisted into the British Army 
— Private Lee Keek Chee, 
R.A.8.C. 

The Brigadier’s main defence 
against being kidnapped was 
his popularity with the locals. 
Communist bandits have _ to 
‘cultivate the masses,’ for it is 
part of their creed; and if they 
were to kidnap the idol of the 
masses their act would defeat 
their own ends. So they let 
him be. 

Nonetheless, he did not 
neglect every precaution. He 
kept a loaded pistol in the 
house. There are two schools of 


thought about loaded pistols in 
says 


the home. School ‘A’ 
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‘keep the pistol in the safe and 
keep the key in your pocket.’ 
School ‘ B’ is more cunning. If 
you belong to School ‘B,’ you 
conceal your pistol in some 
comparatively obvious place, 
and you make sure your servants 
know that place. Indeed, the 
basis of the plan is that they 
must know, that you know, that 
they know, where the pistol is 
concealed. They will not then 
steal it. 

If you belong to School ‘ A,’ 
the risk is that your cook will 
take the key of the safe from 
under your pillow one night, and 
when you find the pistol gone 
you have no one but yourself to 
blame. Those of School ‘B’ 
believe that their servants will 
never rob them, because they 
(the servants) know that master 
will suspect them at once if any- 
thing is missing, and sack them 
accordingly. Consequently they 
are a8 anxious to safeguard your 
property as you are yourself. 

There is a lot to be said both 
ways; but long years in the 
East had swayed the Brigadier 
towards ‘ B.’ He therefore kept 
his pistol in a linen-cupboard, 
hidden among the sheets. (The 
house being a bungalow, the 
linen-cupboard was not far from 
the drawing-room door). 

- On the evening of Derby Day 
the Brigadier finished his solitary 
dinner and went to sit in his 
accustomed place by the French 
windows. Presently the tele- 
phone rang and he picked up 
the receiver. A faintly familiar 
Chinese voice was on the far 
end. He could not understand 
Chinese. 
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‘‘Hang on a moment,” he 
said; I’ll call Cookie.” 

Ah Fatt was summoned, and 
a flood of Chinese surged to and 
fro along the wires. 

‘* Tuan Bank’s boy telephone,”’ 
he announced. ‘ He say, Tuan 
Brigadier no forget to come 
round tonight. Listen horse- 
racing.”’ 

‘* Good God!” exclaimed the 
Brigadier. 

He had quite forgotten that 
it was Derby Day. Because of 
the difference in time the race 
would be broadcast in the Far 
East seven hours later than in 
England; in fact that very 
evening, and he had promised to 
go round to the Bank Manager’s 
house to hear it. 

He picked up the invitation 
ecard that was stuck in the 
corner of a picture-frame, put it 
in his pocket and made for the 
door, calling aloud for his driver 
as he did so. 

‘*Lee Keck Chee gone out, 
Tuan,’ the cook announced. 
‘*Tuan take own car.” 

‘*Q.K., Cookie,’ replied the 


Brigadier. ‘‘ Leave front door 
key under door-mat. JTll let 
myself in.” 


He strode out of the room, 
but Ah Fatt importuned him. 

‘Tuan take pistol,’ said the 
cook earnestly. 

‘‘No. Not tonight, Cookie,’’ 
replied the Brigadier. ‘* Only 
going down the road to Tuan 
Bank’s house. Pistol not 
necessary.”’ 

But Ah Fatt would have none 
of it. He was so insistent that 
the Brigadier took his pistol, 
driving away with it to the 
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Bank Manager’s house down the 
road. At about midnight he 
returned, let himself in by the 
front door, replaced the pistol in 
the linen-cupboard, and went to 
bed. 

During the next few days the 
Brigadier went about his daily 
round as usual. Then, one 
morning, the driver, Private 
Lee Keck Chee, lined himself up 
for an interview. He explained 
that his term of service was due 
to finish in two days’ time, that 
the Brigadier’s Gurkha driver 
would return with his car on the 
morrow, and that he, Lee Keck 
Chee, must return to his unit for 
discharge. 


‘* And what will you do when - 


you leave the Army?” asked 
the Brigadier. 

‘““Me go Singapore and buy 
taxi,’’ replied Lee Keck Chee. 
“Tuan write good chit.”’ 

History does not relate whether 
Lee Keck Chee had been a good 
driver or not. Perhaps the 
_ Brigadier ‘ commended the un- 
just steward’ when he wrote 
him a kind-hearted testimonial, 
shook him by the hand, gave 


him fifty dollars out of the. 


kindness of his heart and wished 
him good luck. 

If he thought that Private 
Lee Keck Chee was going to 
pass out of his life for ever he was 
wrong ; for on the next day but 
one he saw his corpse at the 
police-station. 

Inquiry revealed that there 
had been the sound of firing in 
the jungle fringe. A patrol had 
hurried out and tracked the 
sound to its source. The firing 
came from a bandit camp. The 
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bandits had fled, leaving, in 


the middle of the camp, the 
mortal remains of Private Lee 
Keck Chee, with his throat cut 
from ear to ear, and many 
slashes with a parang about his 
abdomen. 

Word soon got round the 
Brigadier’s household. Ah Fatt 
seemed to have taken on a 
new lease of life. He positively — 


exuded bonhommie. 


What’s it all about, Cookie? ”’ 
asked the Brigadier; but Ah 
Fatt would not tell. 

In the end the story came out. 
It was one of the Gurkha 
orderlies who discovered it and 
told the Brigadier. 

Apparently Private Lee Keck 
Chee had been a rabid Com- 
munist. He regularly went out 


at night to meet his pals in 


the jungle. Indeed, he was one 
of the: principal conspirators in 
the various plots to kidnap the 
Brigadier. Ah Fatt had always 
pretended to be in sympathy 
with these plots, so as to be kept 
in the know. He had used his 
knowledge to give warning in 
the right quarter—exactly how 
or where was never revealed— 
with the result that certain 
members of the Chinese com- 
munity had been able to thwart 
the plot. | 

But what about the pistol 
business the other night?” 
inquired the Brigadier. 

This, too, was easily explained. 
Failing in his aim to acquire 
Communist merit by planning 
the abduction of the Brigadier, 
Lee Keck Chee had had another 
idea. He had planned to take 
On 


the Brigadier’s pistol. 
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receiving his discharge he had 
no more idea of going to Singa- 
pore to start a taxi business than 
had the Brigadier. What he 
had hoped to do was to provide 
himself with a pistol and take 
command of the local bandits, 
using the last argument of a 
thug. 

His plan was nearly frustrated 
by the Brigadier forgetting his 
after - dinner engagement on 
Derby Day; but he put that 
right by impersonating the Bank 
Manager’s servant on the tele- 
phone. (You will remember that 
the Brigadier thought the voice 
familiar. ) Luckily for the 
Brigadier Ah Fatt was aware of 
the details of the plot (he had 
very likely pretended to be a 
conspirator in it) and had per- 
suaded the Brigadier to take his 
pistol when he went out. 

‘‘ And, Sahib,”’ explained the 
orderly, ‘‘ if you had inspected 


II. BREN 


Unless there are operations 
in progress, Sunday afternoon 
in Malaya tends to be a slack 
time. The I.A., or Immediate 
Action platoon remains at the 
alert and the padre also is busy. 
This tale tells of a Church of 
Scotland padre on a Sunda 
afternoon. 

Imagine a tall, thin, ascetic- 
looking man with a Balmoral on 
his head, jungle-green shirt and 
shorts, black shoes and a tartan 
belt round his waist. He is 


what the Army looks for in 
its padres: minister, scholar, 
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the linen-cupboard when you 
returned the pistol to it, you 
would have seen that someone 
had disarranged the sheets.” 
But Cookie had been too 
cunning for Lee Keck Chee. 


- When at last he went into the 


jungle he had only his wits and 
fifty dollars to argue with. His 
Comrades got the money at small 
expense to themselves. 

Ah Fatt, who had _ been 
listening while the Gurkha gave 
this explanation, laughed a jovial 
laugh, his fat hands clasped 
about his belly. — 

‘‘ But why the devil didn’t 
you tell me all about this be- 
fore, Cookie?’’ demanded the 
Brigadier. 

But Ah Fatt wore an in- 
scrutable expression on his face 
and made a magnificent gesture 
to. indicate that these things 
were much too difficult for 
Englishmen to comprehend. 


AND BOOK. 


soldier, athlete and friend to 
all men. 

It is a hot and sticky afternoon. 
It has rained in the morning and 
now the sun is drawing the 
moisture from the earth. It 
feels like the orchid - house at 
Kew. 

While his brother officers nod 
over their coffee in the Mess at 
Battalion H.Q., the padre climbs 
into the commander’s seat of 
a scout car to go first to 
A Company and then to D 
Company to preach the Word 
of God, 
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For the benefit of the un- 
initiated I must explain that 
a scout car is an armoured 
‘vehicle. There are various 
patterns, but this particular 
one is a Humber with the 
engine at the back. The driver 
sits in the belly of the thing, 
looking forward through an 
oblong window over which he 
can quickly bring down a sheet 
of armour-plate with a narrow 
slit for limited vision. Beside 
the driver is a seat for a wireless 
operator, the wireless-set being 
behind the driver. On _ this 
occasion there is no _ wireless 
operator because the padre can 
- operate the set himself. Placed 
centrally behind the driver’s 
seat and the operator’s is the 
turret. In the turret is a bren 
gun. The commander of the 
car can stand or sit. If he 
stands, his head protrudes above 
the turret and he gets a good 
view of the countryside. If he 
sits, his head is below the level 
of the armour. In this position 
his view is restricted to what he 
can see through two narrow slits 
in the armour- plate. By re- 
leasing a securing bolt the com- 
mander can make the turret 
revolve. 
so that he is always facing the 
same way as the bren. . 

‘“* A Company first, please, 
McLeod,” says the _ padre. 
Private McLeod, a _ pink-faced 
young National Service soldier 
and a farmer’s son from Aber- 
deen, grins. 

‘*O.K.,surr,”’ he says, and they 
start. 

As the car travels through 
the camp the padre switches on 
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the wireless-set and puts the 
earphones over his head. 

** 43 calling. 43 calling. How 
do you hear me? How do you 
hear me? Over,’ he asks. 

“ Hullo 43. Hullo 43. Loud 
and clear. Loud and clear. 
Over,’’ comes the prompt reply. 

The padre terminates the con- 
versation in the appropriate 
manner and hooks the earphones 
over the handle cof the fire- 
extinguisher. Meanwhile he re- 
flects upon the contrast between 
the unchanging form of prayer 
from man to God and the many 
changes in the wireless procedure 
between man and man. The 
Church, unlike the Arniy, seldom 


amends the manual. 


But he cannot reflect for long. 
When he gets out of the camp 
gates he must load the bren 
gun. Having done this, he 
elevates and depresses it once 
or twice, pulls out the securing 
bolt and traverses the turret. 

The scout car hums along 
the blue, shimmering tarmac 
road, with rubber trees on either 
side. They are well-kept rubber 
estates here. There is no under- 
growth between the rows of 
trees, and there is therefore little 
danger of being shot at by 
bandits. The padre sits back 
in the seat, splays his feet before 
him and idly rotates both seat 
and turret from one side to the 
other. Soon he loses himself in 
the kind of thoughts appropriate 
to a minister of religion on a hot 


afternoon after a curry luncheon. 


His contemplation is disturbed 
by Private McLeod, 
‘* Surr,’’ says the lad over his 


shoulder, ‘‘ this is where the 
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Brigade Intelligence Officer got 
shot up yesterday.”’ 

The padre surveys the scene. 
The road here is on the side of a 
gentle slope, running in a long 
curve, like the letter C, round a 
re-entrant. From one lip of 
the O to the other is 300 yards. 
On the left a red laterite bank 
rises some fifteen feet above the 
tarmac. On the right the ground 
falls away. Rubber estates have 
given place to jungle here, but 
the trees have been cut back 
fifty yards from the verges. 
Where the jungle has been 
cleared, however, a _ certain 
amount of scrub has grown up, 
and it was in this that the 
bandits hid when they ambushed 
the 1.0. 

I was shown the place myself 
and the 1.0. described what 
had happened, as if it were a 
battlefield tour. As he came 
round the first bend a burst of 
fire from a bren went through 
the radiator of his Land Rover. 
Luckily neither the I.0. nor 
his driver was hit. Thereafter 
driving was characterised as 
much by speed as by dexterity. 
As they rocketed along the road 
the I.0. saw a bandit, wearing a 
peaked cap with a red star on 
it, standing on the lower side 
of the road about 150 yards 
ahead. The bandit dropped 
down and another bren opened 
fire—you could see the marks in 
the tarmac where the bullets 
had struck; and you could 
also see where the bipod legs of 
the bren guns had been. Tracer 
filled the air and the I.O. sprayed 
the roadside with the automatic 
in his hand. He could not see 
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his assailants, but they probably 
did not know that. Perhaps 
some of his shots were closer to 
the mark than he guessed. Any- 
way the bandits’ fire continued 
to be most inaccurate. The Land 
Rover was peppered, but no- 
where vital. After about fifteen 
seconds they were clear of the 
ambush—‘ more frightened than 
hurt’ as the 1.0. described it. 
Both had behaved with com- 
mendable coolness. 

However, on this Sunday 
afternoon the padre’s luck is in 
—or out; for he is a militant 
type—and the scout car in due 
course arrives at A Company’s 
base. The padre conducts the 
service, has a chat with some of 
the soldiers, and prepares to 
take his leave of the Company 
Commander. 

‘‘ What time are you due at 
D?” asks the Company Com- 
mander. 

Five o'clock,” replies the 
padre. | 
“ You'll be a bit early, won’t 
you?” 

expect they'll give me a 
cup of tea before the service.”’ 

With that he departs. As 
they travel he hears voices on 
his wireless. A Company is 
telling D Company to expect the — 
padre at four o’clock. ‘“ And,” 
adds the signaller, ‘‘Sunray says 
to gi’ the mon a cup a’ tea.”’ 

At the tenth mile the padre 
turns off the main road. He has 
three or four miles to traverse 
on a lonely side-road. On either 
side are wide stretches of lalang 
or long jungle grass. It is an 
area where the bandits of No. 6 
Platoon are wont to operate— 
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that is why the C.O. makes the 
padre go in a scout car. He 
cocks his bren, just in case— 
and puts the change lever to 
Automatic. 

As they round a bend they 
see a log across the road. There 
is barely room to stop. McLeod 
changes down to third gear. 

**On you go, my lad,” urges 
the padre. ‘‘ Take it by the 
roots.”’ 

Private McLeod puts his foot 
firmly on the accelerator. The 
scout car bounds forward with a 
roar, and all hell is let loose. 
Tracer bullets rattle from the 


lalang and spatter on and round 


the car. Ricochets rocket into 
the sky. 

The padre swings the turret 
and lets drive with the bren. 
Rat, tat, tat, tat. A short burst. 
Then another one. There is a 
fine feeling of exhilaration in 
firing a bren from a scout car. 
There is no recoil—that is taken 
by the mounting—there is only 
a powerful vibrant throb. It is 
eminently satisfying. 

Suddenly there is a crash and 
the scout car lurches. It has 
taken the log ‘by the roots.’ 
The padre’s shoulders are banged 
first against one side of the 
turret rim and then the other ; 
but he maintains his grip on 
the bren. 

think the steering’s gone,” 
comments MeLeod coolly. 

Never mind,’ replies the 
padre. ‘Just pass me up an- 
other magazine.” 

The padre reloads and the 
scout car, having overcome the 
log, careers towards the side of 
the road. The near front wheel 
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goes into the ditch and the 
vehicle comes to a halt. The 
padre fires two more magazines. 

He has had the time of his 
life. And the bandits do not 
like it. Their fire has ceased 
and four figures are seen to 
scuttle, retreating, through the 
long grass. The padre gives 
them a burst ‘for the road.’ 
The enemy has flied, leaving the 
padre master of the field. 

In laconic signal phrases he 
reports the action to A Company 
—he is still out of range of D 
—and a suitable replacement 
vehicle comes to take him on. 
He arrives at D Company on the 
tick of five o’clock. The Com- 
pany Commander greets him. 

Hullo, padre,’ he says, we 
expected you for tea. The 
brutal and licentious are waiting 
for you in the N.A.A.F.I.”’ 

They walk towards the 
N.A.A.F.L. tent used as recrea- 
tion room, church or cinema. 
The padre makes a few prepara- 
tions, takes the service and 
delivers a short address. The 
incident on the road is not 
mentioned. 

When it is over the officers 
return to the Mess. A puzzled 
Jock with a signal in his hand is 
waiting for them on the verandah. 
The Company Commander takes 
it and reads. It is a personal 


signal to him from the Com- 


manding Officer. 
‘Ask the padre this one,’ it 


_reads. ‘ In which hand the bren 


gun, in which hand the Book ?’ 
The Company Commander is 


utterly mystified, and looks to 


the padre for explanation. The 
padre is fumbling in his Bible. 


j 
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He finds the reference he wants. 
The Jock is ready with a pencil 
to take down a reply. 

‘From padre to ©.0. (stop) 
One Chronicles (stop) Chapter 


TIT. 


Luck plays no part in a 
properly constructed short story. 
The author so arranges affairs 
that each event follows logically 
from the last till you come to a 
conclusion or climax that is 
both inevitable and unexpected. 
It is in combining the unexpected 
with the inevitable that the 
cunning of the story-teller lies. 
In this story, however, luck 
played a leading part, and I 
only ask you to believe it 
because it happens to be 
absolutely and perfectly true. I 
am quite sure that many people 
in the United States will have 
heard it ; for one of the principal 
actors was the Vice-President of 
the U.S.A., Mr Nixon. Besides 
telling it himself, it was reported 
in numerous papers. Their 
several accounts may have 
strained the credulity of listeners 
and readers, and prompted them 
to exclaim against the veracity 
of pressmen and _ politicians 
alike. 

This, however, is the inside 
story. 


It began about tea-time when. 


my Brigade Major was summoned 
to King’s House by one of the 
staff to discuss a matter un- 
suitable for the telephone. He 
returned to our camp at the 
same moment. that I, too, re- 
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12 (stop) Verse 2 (stop) For 
Bow read Bren (message ends).’ 

It was. only then that he 
thought fit to say why he had 
not arrived in time for tea. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT’S BANDIT. 


turned ; and he broke the news 
at once. 

The Vice - President, he ex- 
plained, was staying at King’s 
House and had expressed a wish 
to see a patrol return from the 
jungle. He could start as soon 
as was convenient after first 
light next morning, but had to 
be back for another engagement 
by 0930 hours. 

In theory nothing should have 
been easier. Patrols were con- 
tinually coming and going, and 
one was almost certain to be 
emerging at a convenient time 
and place. But there were 
several practical difficulties. 
Freddie, the Second-in-Command 
(the ©.0. being on leave) of 
the nearest battalion, pointed 
out the most serious one. In 
order to prolong the life of 
the wireless batteries carried in 
the jungle, it is customary 
to keep the sets in the jungle 
switched off except at specified 
times of day. If a patrol 
gets into difficulties, they can © 
switch on their set and com- 
municate with their base, where 
a set is kept continually manned 
for such an eventuality. But 
the converse does not hold. 
If someone at the base has a 
brain-wave he can only transmit 
it at the specified times of day, 
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when the patrol’s wireless-set is 
switched on. : 

There was a patrol due out of 
the jungle at a place called Ulu 
Langat at about eight o’clock 
next morning, and that would 
be very suitable; but it was 
by no means certain whether it 
would come out punctually ; 
nor was it certain exactly where 
it would emerge. The com- 
mander of a patrol enjoys con- 
siderable latitude, and might 
quite legitimately come out an 
hour later or an hour earlier ; 
and whether he hit the road 
north or south of Ulu Langat 
was totally unpredictable. 

Normally patrols ‘came up 
on the air’ at 4 P.M. and it was 
already past that. Freddie tele- 
phoned to the wireless control 
at the base, and here was our 
first stroke of luck. 2nd Lieu- 
tenant E., who was in command, 
had asked for and received per- 
mission to ‘come up’ at 5 A.M. 
next morning instead of the 
customary 7 AM. It would 
thus be possible to communicate 
with him before the proposed 
meeting, with a reasonable 
chance of arranging it. 

I say it would be possible to 
communicate with him, but it 
was by no means certain. 
Atmospheric conditionsin Malaya 
are notoriously unreliable, and a 
wireless channel that may be 
perfect at one time may be un- 
readable owing to atmospherics 
an hour later. 

We should therefore need luck 
to get through to the patrol. 
We should need more luck to 
find them in a _ position to 
emerge at a rendezvous between 


The Vice-President’s Bandit. 


‘detachments, 
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8 A.M. and 8.15 A.M., and that 
was essential if the Vice-Presi- 
dent was to be delivered back to 
King’s House in time. 

Of course we might have 
adopted a simpler course and 
sent out the Brigade Defence 
Platoon then and there, telling 
them to arrive at the rendezvous 
at the given time; but this 
would be an unwarranted ‘ mess- 
ing about’ of the soldiery who 
had other work to do, and it 
would savour of a hoax, which 
was Clearly undesirable. Further- 
more, 2nd Lieutenant E.’s patrol 
had been a very satisfactory one. 
They had been in the jungle 
over a week ; they had surprised 
a band of Communists in a camp 
and shot two. (2nd Lieutenant 
EK. was a noted shot and had on 
one occasion got a left and right.) 
So his would be a good patrol 
to show to the Vice-President ; 


and we decided to try and 


achieve the desired meeting. 
The risk of error was consider- 


able. It was quite possible that 


we might arrive at the rendez- 
vous and find nothing whatever 
to see. 

‘*Then,” as Freddie pointed 


the British Army’s genius 


for organisation will not show 
up in its most effulgent light.” 
So, in case of accidents, we 
arranged a few ‘side-shows.’ We 
had some dog-handlers with 
their dcgs, a couple of mortar 
and an experi- 
mental wireless-set that was 
being given troop-trials. All 
else failing, the Vice-President 
would see these. They were in 
the nature of a side-bet to offset 
losses if the favourite did not win. 
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Freddie clearly saw the form 
and I trusted that all could be 
safely left in his hands. But I 
was not entirely without mis- 
givings; for Brigade H.Q. had 
taken over the area only two 
days previously, and I did not 
myself know the way to Ulu 
Langat where the rendezyous 
was fixed for 8A. M.next morning. 
Nor did I know personally 
whether it was a dangerous road 
or not. Although it is tiresome 
to be killed oneself, everyone 
will agree that it is far more 
tiresome to have a V.I.P. killed 
when one is responsible for his 
safety ; so I rang up Tommy 


and told him to have every sort. 


of escort standing by. 

I woke at about five next 
morning after a good night’s 
sleep. I was tempted to ring up 
Freddie and hear what had been 
the result of his talk with 2nd 
Lieutenant E. in the jungle. On 
further reflection I refrained, 
thinking that I should only be 
adding to his worries. I there- 
fore made use of one of God’s 
most priceless gifts and put away 
another hour’s sleep. 

At 7 a.m. I presented myself 
at King’s House. Tommy was 
there with his escort of armoured 
cars. The High Commissioner 
was there, the Vice-President 
was there, his Aide—a Colonel 
of U.S. Infantry—was there. 
Everyone was there—all talking 
about what they were to see at 
Ulu Langat. I only hoped 
there would be something there 
to see. 

We set out in convoy through 
the streets of Kuala Lumpur. I 
was in the same car as the 
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Vice-President, and looking at 
his face I reflected on the 
ghastly lot that falls to the big 
shots in politics. The Aide had 
told me before we started that 
the Vice-President had a good 
‘ constitooshun,’ adding that he 
could ‘ kiss a mile of babies’ if 
he thought it were his ‘ political 


doody’ to do so. I hoped 
that this jaunt would be less 
exacting. 


We seemed to travel inter- 
minable miles. I had memorised 
the journey on the map, but 
the ground did not seem to 
tally with it in the least. The 
distance seemed twice as long, 
and the road encompassed by 
twice as many potential ambush 
positions as [ had expected. 
Intelligent comment on _ the 
forthcoming elections in the 
Philippines was difficult to 
maintain with any enthusiasm. 
Everyone was beginning to look 
anxiously at his watch. 

When are we doo?” asked 
the Vice-President. 

minutes from now,”’ I 
replied hopefully. 

Tommy, of course, had been 
as good as his word and almost 
at once we were in the village of 
Ulu Langat. We flashed past 
the dog-handlers and their dogs, 
the mortar detachments, and the 
signallers with their experi- 
mental wireless-sets. I reflected 
that the side-bets at any rate 
had been well placed. 

Eventually we stopped at the 
police-station. All hands and 
the cook seemed to be there— 
Freddie, the District Officer, his 
assistant, the officer Command- 
ing the Police District, the 
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Home Guard Officer, the Signal 
Officer, the Mortar Platoon Com- 
mander, the Second-in-Command 
of 2nd Lieutenant E.’s com- 
pany, the C.S.M. and numerous 
others. 

Delighted as I was to see them 
(since their presence proved that 
we had come to the right place) 

what I really wanted to know 
was whether 2nd Lieutenant E. 
was in the offing ready to make 
a landfall at the psychological 
time and place. They all seemed 
in very good spirits. Grins 
spread from ear to ear. I felt 
sure all must be well; but when 
I heard what they had to tell, I 
could hardly believe my ears. 

Of all the thousands of villages 
in Malaya, Ulu Langat was but 
one. Of all the days of the 
five-year-old Emergency this was 
but one; and of all the hours of 
that day 8 A.M. was only one. 
Yet ten minutes before this 
precise time at which the Vice- 
President had been brought to 
this particular village an im- 
portant bandit had thought fit 
to emerge from four years in the 


jungle and surrender to the 
Home Guard standing at the 


gate. And there the ex-bandit 
was, complete with Tommy-gun. 
He had all the proper character- 
istics: shaggy hair, emaciated 
countenance, ragged khaki uni- 
form, and eyes like those of a 
hunted rat. If it had been the 
Archbishop of Canterbury him- 
self I could not have been more 
surprised to see him there—nor 
more pleased. I nearly wrung 


him warmly by the hand, and 
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I wondered whether the Vice- 
President would mistake him 
for a ‘ mile of babies.’ Cameras 
clicked, ‘cines’ purred and 
smiles were on every face. The 
day was made by Communist 
ex-bandit Woo Chin Ming. 

After that, 2nd Lieutenant FE. 
and his warriors who came over 
a rustic bridge (like the Peers in 
Iolanthe) in a most convincing 
style, dead on time, seemed 
small beer. This was a pity; 
for Woo’s surrender was directly 
attributable to their labours. 
They had found his camp, 
attacked and scattered it, killing 
two bandits. Woo had wandered 
for a week without sighting his 
henchmen and without food. 
He was haunted by fear and 
a guilty conscience till in the 
end he gave himself up in- 
desperation. | 

‘Can you assure me, Briga 
dier,” asked the Aide as we 
returned, ‘“‘that that was a 
genuine affair ? ”’ 

ean, indeed,” I assured 
him. “It was nothing but 
luck.”’ 

And when asked on _ his 
departure from the airfield if he 
thought it was a hoax, the Vice- 
President is reported to have 
replied to the Press : 

‘Was that a hoax? No. I 
don’t think so. General Templer 
would never have allowed it.”’ 

‘He certainly would not have 
allowed it. No British officer 
would have allowed it. But I 
venture to suggest that no one 
on God’s earth could have 
arranged it. 
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COMMENT. 


THE failure of M. Mendés-France 
to persuade the French Chamber 
to aecept the European Defence 
Community Treaty, though 
hardly unexpected, created an 
uncomfortable situation. The 
conception of E.D.C. was the 
corner-stone of the security we 
were trying to build up against 
the threat of Russian aggression. 
It would have strengthened our 
forces and tied Western Germany 
to the West by the strongest of 
bonds. While Herr Adenauer 
was unlikely in his disappoint- 
ment to throw himself into the 
arms of Russia, the fact remained 
that, unless some feasible alter- 
native to E.D.C. could be devised, 
the Western Powers could no 
longer include a German army 
in their calculations. 

The Russians did not trouble 
to hide their satisfaction over 
this result. They had worked 
hard to bring it about, and 
recent signs, at Geneva and 
elsewhere, of a more accom- 
modating spirit were largely 
directed towards strengthening 
the hands of the French Left- 
wingers in their fight against 
E.D.0C. Look, the Communists 
implied, though they did not 
say, the Russians are becoming 
reasonable. Set up E.D.C. and 
you will push them back into 
their old suspicion and hostility. 
Move now, when the signs are 
favourable; and above all, do 
not forget 1870 and 1914 and 
1940 and all that a German 
army has done and can do to 
you. Have another conference 
with the Russians, have several 


conferences, go on having con- 
ferences and sending Notes, and 
one day—who knows ?—some- 
thing may happen. So it may, 
but the ‘ something’ was very 
likely to be a revival of Russian 
intransigence. 

As significant as the failure of 
the French Chamber to approve 
the Treaty was the means by 
which it was rejected. This was 
by a combination of Nationalists 
and Communists, of the extreme 
Right and the extreme Left. 
Neither group by itself can 
govern France, but together 
they can defeat any measure 
that a French Government may 
bring forward. The attitude of 
the Communists was not surpris- 
ing; that of the Nationalists 
was not so easily explained. It 
is curious that a people like the 
French, who pride themselves 
on their political realism, should 
apparently be unconscious of 
the true facts of the situation. 
What they really disliked was the 
thought of German rearmament, 
which was far from welcome to 
the majority of Britons too. 

In the end we had to con- 
cede the point; for nobody sup- 
posed that Germany could be 
kept permanently in a state 
of subservience, that a great 
nation of eighty million people 
would agree to an indefinite with- 
holding of sovereignty and unity. 
Germany would rearm either by 
and for herself or as part of a 
system like E.D.C. or an equiv- 
alent. 

In these difficult circum- 
stances Mr Eden was undoubt- 
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edly right to call another Con-— 


ference to discover what, if any, 
salvage might be attempted. 
The outcome was dramatic in 
its suddenness. The decision of 
the Cabinet to guarantee the 
retention of British Forces on 
the Continent certainly cleared 
the air, and provoked a more 
sympathetic feeling among the 
delegates in Lancaster House, 
but the final agreement, saved 
from a last-minute deadlock by 
Dr Adenauer’s offer to renounce 
the production of ‘ ABC’ weap- 


ons in Germany, was in great. 


part due to Mr Eden’s persever- 
anee and statesmanship. 

There will be second thoughts, 
and there are many political and 
technical difficulties to over- 
come, but the nine-Power con- 
ference has produced a scheme 
that is both practical and hopeful. 


Mr Nehru has hardly improved 
his reputation (or India’s) by 
the recent attempts at the 
‘peaceful’ penetration of Goa. 
No one is likely to believe that 
these were made without the 
connivance and approval of the 
Indian Government, and even if 
that Government were guiltless, 
Mr Nehru’s own speeches in the 
past have themselves been an 
incitement to action. Any dis- 
approval he may now show of 
the action actually taken is not 
because he believes it wrong, 
but because he fears it will not 
be successful. The Portuguese 
Government, unlike the walls of 
Jericho, is not going to collapse 
at the sound of an Indian 
trumpet. 

Portugal 


has three small 


dependencies on the Malabar 
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Coast. They are not colonies, 
but provinces of the Portuguese 
Republic, and while geographic- 
ally they are beyond question 
part of the Indian sub-continent, 
in race, language and religion, 
their inhabitants differ widely 
from their neighbours in India, 
A Goanese does not think of 
himself as an Indian but as a 
Portuguese, and the agitation 
for union with India seems to 
have come almost entirely from 
India and not from Goa. In 
any case the decision should 
rest with the people themselves 
and should be settled by nego- 
tiation, not by some attempted 
coup @ état. 

Considerations of this kind, 
however, weigh little with Mr 
Nehru. No man can speak in 
terms of a loftier idealism or act 
s0 ruthlessly when he thinks 
the moment has arrived. Hyder- 
abad and Kashmir have shown 
precisely how much Mr Nehru’s 
professions of peacefulness are 
worth. If his reasoning was 
right for Hyderabad, it can 
hardly have been right for 
Kashmir, where the situation 
was reversed. But logic has 
little place in Mr Nehru’s intel- 
lectual make-up, which bears a 
regrettable likeness to that of a 
sharp provincial lawyer. 

What Mr Nehru: has done in 
India was primarily Mr Nehru’s 
business : what he does outside 
India is someone else’s. The 
failure of the Indians to take 
part in the Commonwealth Par- 
liamentary Conference at Nairobi 
in August, attended by members 
of some fifty legislatures, pro- 
voked considerable speculation. 
Mr Nehru loves conferences. 
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Why then did he prevent his 
people from being present ? 


His reason for abstention was | 


not far to seek. During the 
operation Anvil, which cleared 
Nairobi of Mau Mau, an over- 
zealous officer broke all the rules 
of Protocol by entering into and 
searching the offices of the High 
Commissioner for India. An 
ample apology was at once 
offered, but the outrage gave 
Mr Nehru the excuse he was 
looking for to strengthen his 
case for refraining from attend- 
ing a gathering in a spot where 
Indians might be embarrassed. 
Not very much seems to have 
been discovered in the office of 
the High Commissioner, though 
it is reported that at least one 
follower of Mau Mau, badly 
wanted by the police, was found 
hiding under the staircase. That 
was not too good, but what is 
just as bad and beyond dispute 
is that Mr Nehru has gone out 
of his way to show his sympathy 
with Mau Mau, at least to the 
extent of condemning—again in 
the most Olympian accents— 
‘ colonialism ’ and the measures 
taken by the Government to 
stamp out rebellion. 

Most Europeans in Kenya are 
convinced that Indians are be- 
hind Mau Mau and are giving 
it active support. Of this there 
is no real evidence. A few arms 
and some money have trickled 
over the Abyssinian border, but 
might have come from anywhere. 
What is beyond doubt, however, 
is that Mr Nehru, for reasons of 
his own, has taken upon him- 
self the task of comforting 
and encouraging the Queen’s 
enemies; and that, from a 
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Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth, is going a little too far. 


The troubles in Kenya con- 
tinue, but all the evidence points 
to the growing predominance of | 
the forces of security and order. 
At the moment the chief neces- 
sity is to allow the soldiers and 
the police to get on with a dis- 
tasteful job they are doing very 
well. Suggestions such as that 
a token grant of some of the 
land in the White Highlands to 
the Kikuyu (who in fact never 
possessed any of it) or that 
negotiations should be opened 
with some benevolent but un- 
happily non-existent leader of 
the tribe will do no good and 
may do serious harm. There is 
no short-cut to peace, and the 
sooner some of the light-headed 
and light-hearted theorists in the 
United Kingdom realise this fact, | 
the better it will be for Kenya 
and for them. 

A few plain facts on the 
military situation may not be 
out of place. The hard core of 
the terrorists is to be found in 
the forests of the Aberdares and 
of Mount Kenya, about three 
thousand in the former and 
about two thousand in the latter 
area. On the equipment they 
have estimates vary, but a 
figure has been given of four 
thousand weapons of precision, 
many of these being hand-made 
and therefore somewhat unpre- 
dictable. To the hard core 
must be added a fiuctuating 
and uncertain number of allies 
or fellow - travellers from the 
Kikuyu Reserve, who at any 
time may be induced or terror- 
ised into lending their assistance. 
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These figures show a-pronounced 
improvement on earlier esti- 

There are further indications 
of a favourable issue. The first 
of these is the remarkable and 
increasing success of the Kikuyu 
Home Guard, composed of loyal 
Kikuyu who, armed and trained, 
are now a formidable force. 
They are not restricted to the 
task of defending themselves 
and their homes, but go out and 
fight the Mau Mau bands when 
these emerge from the forests 
in search of food. The arms of 
the Home Guard are varied, 
ranging from Lee - Enfield rifles 
- and shotguns to spears, pangas 
and knobkerries, but their spirit 
and loyalty have won the con- 


fidence of their officers. So. 


much attention has been paid 
to the murders of Europeans, 
that outside Kenya people do 
not realise that about a hundred 
times as many loyal and peaceful 
Kikuyu have lost their lives. 
The Home Guard are now getting 
a little of their own back. 

The second indication is the 
arrival of much better informa- 
tion about the enemy than was 
before available. In the early 
days, whether from fear of oath- 
breaking and reprisals or through 
lack of confidence in the Govern- 
ment, the ordinary Kikuyu man 
was indisposed to pass on any 
information he might have 
picked up on the whereabouts, 
numbers and plans of Mau Mau. 
Now his readiness to tel! what 
he knows is surely a sign that 
he has made up his mind which 
is-the winning side. 

Finally, during the last few 
months the surrenders have been 
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increasing, partly through 
weariness, but still more for 
lack of the food which has 
become harder each week to 
smuggle through the patrols. 
Those who come in to give 
themselves up are not only un- 
willing rebels, but are often the 
lesser leaders. 

Yet, in spite of these encour- 
aging indications, the military 
task should not be underesti- 
mated. The Mau Mau are 
difficult to reach in their forest 
fastnesses. The jungle must be 
seen to be realised, being largely 
composed of thick forests of 
bamboo, in which visibility is 
limited to a few yards. While 
occasionally the patrols of ten 
or eleven soldiers or police make 
a lucky strike, for most of the 
time they are hunting the pro- 
verbial needle in the haystack, 
and their best chance is to inter- 
cept the gangs as they go in or 
out of the forests in the never- 
ending quest for food. But the 
initiative has passed; the day 
of regular battles with gangs 
perhaps five hundred strong 
seems to have gone; that of 
organised banditry on- a large 
scale has come in; and banditry 
of any kind is normally a job 
rather for police than for soldiers. 
The Kenya police, able to draw 
upon a reserve of young Euro- 
peans from the country, who 
know its ways and can speak 
Swahili, are well equipped for 
the work, but it will not be 
possible to dispense with the 
soldiers until the number of the 
enemy has been still further 
diminished ; while the Kikuyu — 
Home Guard, who are in a 
category of their own, have 
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presumably come to stay. Mean- 
while, to offset the mounting tale 
of Mau Mau killed or surrendered, 
murder and terrorisation con- 
tinue on a reduced scale and 
may continue for many months. 

An even graver problem will 
loom large when the worst of 
the fighting is over. About 
60,000 Kikuyu are in detention 
camps. They are there under 
Emergency Orders and have 
never been tried, generally be- 
cause the evidence was not 
fortheoming. It is morally 
certain that they have taken 
at least one and perhaps two or 
more of the oaths, but the proof 
is not to be found, Africans who 
are willing to give private infor- 
mation being not nearly s0 
ready to testify in Court. One 
day the Emergency will pass 
and the writ of Habeas Corpus 
will run again in Kenya. The 
future of the irreconcilable but 
unsentenced Mau Mau will then 
become acute. To keep them 
in prison will be unlawful, un- 
less special and difficult legis- 
lation is passed, and to keep 
them at all will not be easy ; 
but to return them to _ the 
Reserve would be to ask for a 
renewal of trouble. 

What is to be done with 
them? So far no one has 
provided an adequate answer. 
The nearest approach to one 
may’ be discovered in the Athi 
River Camps, and the solution 
in any case would be only 
partial. At Athi River some 
1500 of the worst and most 
obstinate of the terrorists are 
confined. Among them are what 
may be called the General Staff 
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of Mau Mau, the educated men 
who would have taken over, or 
have tried to take over, if Jomo 
Kenyatta’s plans had not come 
to grief. Most of these men are 
leaders, natural or trained ; and 
collectively they are the toughest 
of nuts to crack. The purpose 


of Athi River is to reclaim those 


who are not irreclaimable, to 
cure them of the foul disease of 
Mau Mau, and to send them 
back to their people to show 
them the new way of life..they 
themselves have learnt.. 

Many will say that the task 
is impossible. The authorities 
of the Camp think otherwise, 
and their hopefulness, their sense 
of vocation, and the religious 
spirit they bring to their work 
inspire confidence. The pris- 
oners are divided into non-co- 
operators and co-operators. The 
non-co-operators, who number 
about two-thirds of the men, are 
those whom nothing so far has 
touched. They will not even 
repair a hut or play football. 
They are completely intractable. 
The co-operators, on the other 
hand, of whom about 500 have 
been enrolled at the time of 
writing, move forward in three 
stages. In the first of these they 
show a willingness to work. 
They are given the odd jobs of 
a camp to do and presently pass 
on to handicraft of different 
kinds. All the time, by talk, 
broadcast and example, they 
are being impressed with the 
error of their former habits and 
beliefs. The second stage is that 
of confession, when a man comes 
forward and voluntarily owns 
his guilt. He has taken or 
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administered oaths, or shared in 
some terrorist enterprise. He 
is promised no immunity if he 
confesses, although so far no 
man’s evidence has been used 
against him. He receives more 
advanced instruction, with re- 
ligion as its mainspring. 

About half of the 500 have 
moved on to the third stage, 
when they are definitely trained 
a8 missionaries to convert their 
own people from Mau Mau. A 
handful of twenty-two are 
reported to be now ready to go 
out. Theirs will be no easy life. 
They will be marked men, 
threatened daily with death for 
themselves and for their families ; 
and none who is not a dedicated 
enthusiast is likely to join them. 

The experiment of Athi River, 
even if it falls short of success 
and cannot anyhow solve the 
problem of the irredeemable 
remnant, is well worth trying. 
As is generally recognised, only 
the Kikuyu themselves will be 
able to rescue their people from 
the savagery into which they 
have fallen; and only the best 
of the Kikuyu (or of any race) 
are fit for such a work. As a 
priest on the staff of the Camp 
observed, nearly all the men in 
Athi River have one common 
quality : they are leaders; and 
the best of them are just good 
men gone wrong, men who, at 
some critical moment in their 
lives, have made a wrong choice, 
which has led them into one 
depth after another. Now they 
are being given a second chance 
to make a right choice. 


The dispute with Greece over 
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Cyprus is a lamentable business. 
The Greeks are old friends. We 
helped them to their independ- 
ence and one of our greatest 
poets died in its cause. In the 
last war we went to their aid 
at heavy cost to ourselves, and 
when the war was over Britain 
saved the country from Com- 
munism. If Greece is now free, 
independent and recovering her 
international poise, she owes her 
relatively happy state, first and 
foremost, to Britain. 

All this back history made it 
the sadder to read that Greek 
crowds had been threatening the 
British Embassy at Athens and 
parading the streets with cries of 
‘Down with the British’; and 
that the Greek Government had 
referred the question of the 
future of Cyprus to the United 
Nations. To that last act the 
British could reply with un- 
assailable reason that since 
Oyprus was a dominion of the 
Crown, the United Nations had 
no right to intervene. 

Legally we have a fool-proof 
case. Cyprus has never belonged 
to Greece and was ceded to us 
on terms by Turkey nearly 
eighty years ago. But where 
human rights and feelings are 
concerned, the law should never 
have the last word. Four-fifths 
of the islanders are Greeks, and 
although, in the absence of the 
testimony of the ballot - box, 
formal opinion is not easily 


obtained, no one can deny that 
for years the great majority of 
Greek Cypriots have been clam- 
ouring for Enosis, or union with 
what they regard as their mother 
country. 
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Moreover, if the Greeks have 
been reckless and provocative in 
putting forward their demands, 
the British have been stiff and 
tactless in refusing them. To 
refer to Greece in the House of 
Commons as a ‘friendly but 
unstable country’ is not the 
best means of assuaging angry 
feelings, and there is more than 
one way of saying No. One day, 
possibly when the strategical 
‘importance of Cyprus is less 
pronounced, Enosis will probably 
come, and rather than slam the 
door now with every appearance 
of finality, we would have been 
wiser to leave it ajar. 

It should not be beyond the 
wit of the Colonial Office, which 
of late years has been turning 
out new constitutions at so rapid 
a rate, to devise a government 
which the Greeks would accept 
(if only as a temporary measure) 
and the British could afford to 
concede. After that, who knows 
what may happen? _ British 
officials may be right in asserting 
that the whole movement for 
Enosis is in the main the work 
of the Orthodox Church, which 
had a good deal more power in 
the lax old days of Turkish rule 
and has always resented the 
firm hand of the Colonial Office, 
and that many of those who 
today are loudly demanding 
Enosis do not really want it. 
Officials may also be right in 
predicting the victory of Com- 
munism in any election held 
now or in the near future. 
Time alone can tell; and surely 
we should have the wisdom and 
courage to face a risk, as well 
as the good sense to avoid, if 
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possible, turning an old friend 
into a new foe. 

We are an odd nation with 
a sensitive political conscience. 
When we are persuaded that a 
people genuinely wants some- 
thing, we are never happy or 
comfortable if we go on refus- 
ing it. 


With so much happening in 
so many parts of the world, the 
news that the dispute over 
Persian oil had been settled 
received remarkably little atten- 
tion. The comparative lack of 
public interest may be in itself 
an argument in favour of the 
Agreement. No one crowed 
loudly and victoriously and no 
one complained bitterly of in- 
justices and defeat. In the 
unlamented absence of Dr 
Moussadek, Persian opinion re- 
ceived the news calmly, and 
with Parliament in recess the 
small group of Members who 
in the past have poured Persian 
oil on troubled waters were 
deprived of their opportunity. 

In fact, aman would need to be 
very well-informed on technical 
matters to extract much material 
for propaganda out of the Agree- 
ment. Obviously it is a com- 
promise, and equally obviously 
it is so complicated in its terms 
that no one but an expert could 
make anything of it. Let it 
suffice that the Persian face has 
been saved to the extent that 
the validity of the nationalisa- 
tion law and its offspring, the 
National Iranian Oil Company, 
has been recognised; that none of 
the astronomical sums of money 
claimed by both sides as damages 
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will materialise ; that the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company will retain 
a large finger in the Persian pie, 
although other fingers will be in 
it too; and perhaps most 
important of all—the idea that 
any country can calmly seize 
without proper negotiation or 
compensation the valuable prop- 
erty of another country, and 
in so doing tear up a perfectly 


good agreement, has been re- 


butted. 

Cui malo? we may ask. Not 
to the Persians, who had been 
brought to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy by the cessation of their 
oil revenue and will presently 
find the financial pipe-line flow- 
ing again; nor to the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, who at 
one time looked like facing a 
total loss and are now to get a 
quite substantial something. 

Perhaps the only real loser is 
the British Treasury, whose slice 
of the cake will not bear com- 
parison with that fat chunk it 
once enjoyed; but as the dis- 
proportionate amounts received 
by the Treasuries of the United 
Kingdom and Iran was one of 


the more legitimate of Persia’s 


grievances, something like rough 
justice has been done. 


Mr Koestler, continuing the 
story of his life,! writes of the 
seven years when he was a 
member of the Communist Party. 


The honeymoon lasted till 1938. 


‘I went to Communism as one 
goes to a spring of fresh water,’ 
he writes, ‘and I came away as 
one clambers out of a poisoned 
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river strewn with the wreckage 


of flooded cities and the corpses 


_of the drowned.’ The process of 


disillusionment was not unlike 
that of the young Victorian at 
Oxford who ‘lost his faith.’ 
First, it was ‘glad confident 
morning,’ and all was enthusi- 
asm for the vista of a Brave 
New World; then doubts crept 
in, quickly repressed as unregen- 
erate; then more doubts, not 
so easily dispelled; and finally 
a practical experience of the 
Party’s methods, particularly of 
the Purges, which drew from 
some of Mr Koestler’s closest 
friends confessions which he 
knew to be fraudulent and sent 
them to a death he was perfectly 
aware they did not deserve. 
Although Mr Koestler tried 
very hard to keep his faith, he 
was fighting a losing battle, and ~ 
no reader will fail to note that 
he never really achieved that 
complete intellectual surrender 
which Communism demands. A 
writer and a thinker, he fretted 
subconsciously but incessantly 
inside his strait waistcoat; and 
the final alienation may have 
been assisted by the heavy- 
handed ruthlessness with which 
authority blue-pencilled or sup- 
pressed almost everything he 
tried to write. It is not perhaps 
an unfair reflection that if he 
had stayed in the Party he would 
have come near to starvation. 
He was still a Communist, 
doubting but defiant, when he 
went to Spain during the Civil 
War. ‘Dialogue with Death’ 
is an account of his time in 


1 Arthur Koestler: ‘ The Invisible Writing.’ (Hamish Hamilton & Collins.) 
* Dialogue with Death.’ 


(Hamish Hamilton & Collins.) 
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Franco’s prisons at Malaga and 
Seville. The experience seems 
to have practically completed 
his cure, a result which Franco 
possibly intended, but can hardly 
have expected. ‘ Depend upon 
it, sir,’ wrote Dr Johnson, ‘ when 
a man knows he is to be hanged 
in a fortnight, it concentrates 
his mind wonderfully.’ Evi- 
dently Mr Koestler’s mind 
was wonderfully concentrated 
during those weeks of incarcera- 
tion under a sentence of death 
which might at any moment be 
carried out. At any rate, after 
his release, he made his break 
with the Party and went out 
into the wilderness of the bour- 
geois world. The ardours of the 
wilderness were mitigated by 
the refreshing fruits of successful 
authorship, his ‘ Darkness at 
Noon,’ possibly the most power- 
ful study of the Communist 
mind that has been printed, 
bringing him at once to the fore- 
front. 

‘The Invisible Writing’ is a 
painful but absorbing account of 
conversion, relieved from drab- 
ness by occasional flashes of 
humour. Of some of these the 
author himself was apparently 
unconscious, a8 when he tells of 
his first marriage. He and his 
bride, as good Communists, did 
not believe in marriage. Pres- 
ently, however, they realised 
that the lady’s passport was 
running out of date and would 
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probably not be renewed, but 
if she were to marry she would 
automatically assume her hus- 
band’s nationality and_ the 
little difficulty would be sur- 
mounted. After much painful 
cogitation, they decided to bury 
their scruples and make honest 
people of each other. Then, 
when all was arranged and the 
wedding bells were about to 
ring, the bride’s passport was 
renewed. What were they to do 
now? Mr Koestler describes 
with perfect gravity their 
agitated hesitations. Should 
they incur the displeasure of 
their fellow - Communists by 
going on with a bourgeois farce 
which was no longer necessary, 
or should they cancel the cere- 
mony, with some unwelcome 
publicity to follow and future 
passport problems unresolved ? 
In the end they decided to 
conceal from their friends the 
news that the passport had been 
renewed and go through with 
the marriage. 

Mr Koestler does not. disclose 
what has entered the vacuum 
from which Communism has 
been extruded. We all know the > 
fate of the man whose house, 
swept and garnished, was 
invaded by devils worse than 
the original tenant. But if no 
devil can be worse than a Com- 
munist, Mr Koestler’s house- 


cleaning may have had a happier 


sequel. 
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over 400 feet in height, was one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World), while the later 
story of the city is studded with the names 
of vivid personalities ranging from Julius 
Caesar to Napoleon. 

Rusiness men who require information on 
current commercial conditions in modern Egypt 
are invited to get into touch with our I. 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
Up-to-date reports from our branches in 
Alexandria 
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